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'- MORE OF LEIGH HUNT.* 
LTHOUGH a large portion, perhaps more 
than half, of these voluines has been given 

fe ee eel oe publications, yet the 
carries this recommendation with it, that 
it an ‘accessible and consecutive 


ee ‘aang Room rang 
Mr. Hunt almost dis cinm by the 


mitted him to its execution, and he tells us 
that it would have been abandoned at almost 


proves that the discipline of life 
has exercised on him its most chastening and 
benign influence :— 


. {For he hes learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 


of 

ace 
To chesten and subdde. ae, Be ae 

_ The reader will find numérous striking ex- 
emplifications of this spirit as he a & 
with ourauthor. From the serene heights o: 


old age, “the op Peer boy whose heart 
d,” ever and anon regrets 


accept the fortunes, 
good and bad, which Save accurred to him, 
with the disposition to believe them the best 
that could have happened, whether for the 


correction of what ris Renn, him, or the 
g 


ee what was right.” 
con¢luding chapters contain a brief 
account of Mr. Hunt’s occupations durmg the 
pag che gd his on oe succes- 
sively at Highgate, pstead, Chelsea, and 
Kendiegtob, and of his literary labors while 
living at these places. Many interesting 
ics are touched upon,—among which we 
point to his remarks on the difficulties e 
rienced by him in meeting the literary 're- 
quirements of the day, and the peculiar de- 
mands of editors ; his opinion of Mr. Carlyle ; 
the present condition of the stage, the absurd 
pretensions of actors, and the delusions at- 
tempted ing the “legitimate” drama ; 
the question of the laureateship, and his own 
qualifications for holding that office ; his hab- 
its of reading ; and finally an avowal of his 
religious opinions: We miss some account of 
Mr. Hazlitt, Surely we had a better right 


* The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. Two volumes. 
Harper & Brothers. a 


*|re-cast the “Story 


Pe || cou. ahe clbldsett’s. books in them. de: 


to expect at the hands of Hunt a sketch of 
that remarkable writer, than of Coleridge, of 


=n pe to some allusion to the 
“ i Table,” a series of essays which ap-. 
peared in the Examiner, about 1815, written 
chiefly” by Hazlitt, ‘but amongst which are 
‘about a dozen by Hunt hi some of them 
perhaps the best things he has written: we 
need only allude to “A Day by the Fire,” a 
wee eminently characteristic of the author, 
and we doubt not fully appreciated by those 
who know his writings. Hunt proenet, Cond 
of Rimini,” and tells us 
that a new edition of the m is meditated, 
in which, while retaining the improvement in 
the versification, he proposes to restore the 
narrative te its first course. - 

We take leave. of the work, with a few more 
characteristic passages. ’ 

A Guimese or Pirt anp Fox.—Some years 
later, I saw Mr. Pitt in a blue coat, buckskin 
_breeches and boots, and a round hat, with powder 
and pigtail. He was thin and gaunt, with his hat 

is forehead, and his nose in the air. Much 
— the same time Sa he eet, Bem rane 
verpool, a res le looking o tleman, in 
a brown wig. Later still, I an Mr Fe fat and 
jovial, though he: was then declining. “He, who 

id been a “ beau” in his youth, then looked sqme- 
thing quaker-like as to f aor with plain colored 
clothes, a broad round hat, white waistcoat, and, if 
Iam not mistaken, white stockings. He was 
standing in Parliament street, just where the street 
commences as you leave Whitehall; and was 
making two young gentlemen laugh heartily at 
something which he seemed to be relating. 

Cooxe’s Epirion or tHE Britisu Portrs.—In 
those times, Cooke’s edition of the British Poets 
came up. I had got an odd volume of Spenser ; 
and Tell passionately in love with Collins and 


Gray. How I loved those little sixpenny num- 


bers, containing whole poets! Idoated on their — 


size; I doated on their type, on their ornaments, 
on their wrappers nay wy | lists of other poets, 
and on the engraving from Kirk. 1 it them 
over and Cres agen, sad wand toget up select se 
which disappeared like buttered crumpets ; for 
could resist neither giving them away nor possess- 
ing them. When the master tormented me, when 
I used to hate and loathe the sight of Homer, and 
Demosthenes, and Cicero, I would comfort myself 
with thinking of the sixpence in my pocket. with 
which I should go out to Paternoster Row, when 
school was over, and buy another number of an 
English poet. 

Cuitpren’s Booxs: “Sanprorp anp Mer- 
ys were 
Hogarth’s pictures taken in their most literal ac- 
ceptation. prey. gee boy was to ride in his 
coach, and be a mayor; and over ee boy 
was to be hung, or eaten by lions. inger- 
bread was gilt, and the books were gilt the 
gingerbread; a “take in” the more gross, inas- 
much as nothing could be plainer or less dazzling 
than the books of the same boys when they grew 
alittle older. There was a lingering old ballad or 
so in favor of the gallanter apprentices who tore 
out lions’ hearts and astoni i sultans; 
and in antiquarian comers, Percy’s “ Reliques’ 
were preparing a nobler age, both in poetry and 





prose. But the first counteraction came, az it 























ranks, than in any other sc 
as it is the most various, so it is the largest, 
all the free schools. Ley ees ah. omrny ex- 


of 


poor gentry and citizens abound ; and with 
them, an equal share is given to the sons of trades- 
men of the very humblest descripti 
servants. I would not take my but I have 
a recollection that in my time there were 
two boys, one of whom went up into the drawing- 
room to his father, the master of the house ; and 
the other, down into the kitchen to his father, the 
coachman. One thing, however, I know to be 
certain, and it is the noblest of all; namely, that 
the boys themselves (at least it was so in my time) 
had no sort of feeling of the difference of one 
another’s ranks out of doors. The cleverest boy 
was the noblest, let his father be who he might. 


An eh a e Obeiet Hospital, ned 
reaped no other benefit from Christ i e 
school would be ever dear to me any recol- 
lection of the friendships I formed in it, and of the 
first heavenly taste it gave me of that most spirit- 
ual of the affections. I use the word “heavenly” 
advisedly ; and I call friendship the most spiritual 
of the affections, because even one’s ki in 
partaking of our and blood, become, in a man- 
ner, mixed up with our entire being. Not that I 
would disparage any other form of ion, wor- 
shiping, as I do, all forms of it, love in particular, 
which, in its highest state, is friendship and some- 
thing more. But if ever I tasted a disembodied 

it was in those friendships 
ined at school, before I dreamt of 
any maturer feeling. I shall never forget the im- 
pression it first made on me. I loved my friend 


for his gentleness, his candor, his truth, his good | i 


repute, his freedom even from my own livelier 


manner, his calm and reasonable kindness. It | i 


was not any icular talent that attracted me to 
him.or anythi iking whatsoever. I should |i 
say in one word, it was his I doubt 


whether he ever had a conception of a tithe of the 
regard and respect I entertained for him; and I 
smile to think of the perplexity (though he never 
showed it) which he probably felt sometimes at 
my enthusiastic expressions ; for I thought him a 
kind of angél. . It is no exaggeration to say, that, 
take away the unspiritual 
and the wledge—and 





not omitting a 





of it—the genius | lover, or coax a guardian 
re is no height of (without accompaniment) tee Song of “fics 


i 
g 
ital 


i 
at 


g 
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fH 


. At breakfast, the child. being I ven- 
a, to speak about it, and was and 
in perfect good faith, when 


of h 
‘hat pr 


he continued to 


‘was in 
trouble and he was helpless, were the first causes 
Se ee 
His sixpence was ever at my service, hi 


chosen to share it. Ina epistle written 
some after, lished in the volume of 
“a Poems,” Shelley, in alluding to his 


lamentation that he himself was ad pe once 
is purse for 


hinting that he had himself drained 


ee 
straint in ill-educated country gir!s, in romps, in 
hoydens, and in wards on whom the 


ing, 

every bite the part she meant to. bi 
lesson against will and appeti 
e and no one could pres- 
sion in cabernet aa Fn a 
acter] in gen nerous, confiding character. 
The, way in which she would take a friend by the 
cheek and kiss her, or make upa quarrel with a 
ian into wan 
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seamstress, and formerly a servant, at Aix, in 
Provence.” 

“Before I commence with the history of 
Genevieve, this series of stories and dialogues 
used by country-people, it is necessary to de- 
fine the spirit which animated their composi- 
tion and to tell why they were written. I 
must also tell why I dedicate this first story 
to Mlle. Reine-Garde, seamstress and servant 
at no a ese 19 This ~ re reason. y- 

“ a ion @ summer 
1846 at thet Suayrate of France, called Mar- 
seilles, that city, the commercial activity of 
catigion, Sah tas! qommeth: tencenehe, at 
enterpri ous, 
those steam caravans. of the West, our rail- 


roads; a city the Attic taste of which justi- 


fies it in assuming to itself all the intellectual 


the | Cultivation, like the Asiatic Smyrna, inherent: 


in the memory of t poets. I lived out- 
side of the city, the heat of which was 00 
¢. for an inyalid; in one of those villas . 
ormerly called bastides, 0 contrived as to 
enable the occupants during the ag 
@ summer evening—and no e in 
world love nature so well—to watch the white 
sails and look on the motion of the southern 
breeze. Never did any other people imbibe 


inont maeee Ik SOO Suwa. Sperry Gin, oes Set 





Marseilles. uch does climate do for it. 
es gener of the little ville m Lamache 
dwelt a@ gateway to the san 
was a long avenue of plane 
mountain of Notre Dame de la Garde, and 
almost touching the little lily-bordered 
stream which surrounded the beautiful park 
and villa of the Borelli. We heard at our 
windows every motion of the sea as it tossed 
on its couch and pillow of — and = 
the en was e. sea foam 
er chats the walk of the house, and 
seemed to withdraw so gradually as if t 
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e8, 
the luxury both of the shade and of 
mingled murmur of the voices 
- phd men, —_ _ children, rer one 
wi ight with repose, united with 
the babbling of the waves which seemed to 


and make verses, come to retreat, bring- 
that delicate 


terprises, honor floats with its flag, and 


licy presides over — ices 
psec heer ewer ee. le, waged on the 
ocean at their own ‘peril risk, with 


ape | rivals who contend with 


? 
the very margin of the 
water, to be able to reach the opposite . 
Even the palpitations of the sail were audible, 
the cadence of the oars, conversation, song, 
the hter of the merry flower and orange- 
= Marseilles, — a - hters of 

» 80 passionate nd of the ‘wave, 
and ies te the lemuayrol wild: tporte wah 
their native element were heard. 


“With the exception of the patriarchal | passed 


family of the Rostand, that great house of 
ship-owners, which linked Smyrna, Athens, 
Syria and Egypt to France by their various 
enterprises, and to whom I had been indebted 
for all the pleasures of my first voyage to the 
East; with the exception of M. Miege, the 
eral agent of all cur maritime diplomacy 

fo the Mediterranean; with the exception of 
Joseph Autran, that oriental poet who refuses 
to quit his native region because he prefers 
his natural elements to glory, I knew but few 
persons at Marseilles. I wished to make 
no acquaintances and sought isolation and 
leisure, leisure and study. I wrote the his- 
tory of one revolution, without a suspicion 
that the spirit of another convulsion looked 
over my shoulder. hurrying me from the half 
finished page, to participate not with the 
but manually, in another of the great 

mas of France. 

“ Marseilles is however — as its sea, 
its port, and its climate. A beautiful nature 
there expands the heart. _ Where heaven 
smiles man also is tempted to be mirthfal. 
Searcely had I fixed myself in the faubourg, 
when the men of letters, of politics;—the 
merchants who had proposed great objects to 
themselves,.and who entertained extended 
views; the youth, in the ears of whom yet 
dwelt the echoes of my old poems; the men 
who lived by the labor of their own hands, 


Africa, and for the 

French name and fame over 

tinents which touch on the Mediterranean. 
“One Sunday, aftera excursion on the 

sea with Madame we 

that a woman, modest and titnid i 

portment, had come in the diligence 

os Marseilles, _ for et ve hours had 
n waiting for us in a little orange-grove 

next hee a3 the villa and the co. 


yself oran, 
— the stranger. Ni mae no 
wi one at Aix, was uti i t 
of dev aieting which could have indus tan 
visitor to wait so long and #o patiently for 
me. 
“When I went into the orange- Isaw 
ype still youthful, ao about thirty-six or 
ears 5 wore a working- 
dress wisieh Detokened little ease and less 
luxury, a robe of striped Indienne, discol- 
ored and faded; a cotton handkerchief on 
her neck, her black hair neatly braided, but 
like her shoes, somewhat soiled by the dust 
of the road. Her features were fine and 
graceful, with that mild and docile Asiitic 
expression, which renders any muscular ten- 
sion impossible, and gives utterance only to 
inspiring and attractive candor. Her mouth 
was possibly a line too large, and her brow 
was unwrinkled as that of a child. The low- 
er part of her face was very full, and was 
joined by full undulations, altogether feminine 
owever in their character, to a throat which 
was large aad somewhat distended at the 
i ike that of the old Greek statues. 
Her glance had the ion of the moon- 
light of her nee Re gr than of its sun. 
It was the exp of timidity mingled 
with confidence in the indulgence of another, 
—— from a forgetfulness of her own 
nature. In fine, it was the i of good- 





many of whom howevc: write, study, sing, 


feeling, impressed as well on her air as on her 








and blushes enabled me to con- 
feel myself at 
her to sit 


i 


aT 
ae; 


af yor She de 
is exquisitely re-produ 
in Genevieve. UFhevemanes bids fair to be 
one of rere a interesting this author has 
uced. 
ea said I to her. She 
blushed yet more. 
“JT have no husband, Monsieur. Iam an 
unmarried woman.” 
“Ah! Mile. will you be pleased to tell me 
far, and why you 
so long to speak with.me? Can | be 
to you in any manner? Have you 
any letter to give me from any one in your 
neighborhood ?” 
“Ah, Monsieur, I have no letter, I have 
nothing to ask of you, and the last thing in 
the world that I should have done, would 


sales 


“What then do you wish to say ’” 

“ Nothing, Monsteur.” 

“How can that be? You should not for 
nothing have wasted two days in coming 
from Aix to Marseilles, and should not have 
waited for me here until sunset, when to- 
morrow you must return home.” 

“It is, however, true, Monsieur, I. know 
you will think me very foolish, but . . . I have 
nothing to tell you, and not for a fortune 
would I consent that people at Aix should 
know whither I am gone.” 

_ “Something however induced you to come 
pn dee aen of them tlle rs who go 
hither and thither without a motive. I 
think you are intellectual and intelligent. 
Reflect. What induced you te take a place 
in the diligence and come to see me? Eh!” 


“Well, 





sir,” said she, passing her handv 
over her cheeks as if to wipe away all blushes 
re nae oe and at the vest ote ied 
pushing black curls, moist as 
with one tion, beyond her ears, “ 
idea which permitted me neither 


habit of 


doing. You must take.a place in 
the. ni 


t diligence and goon Sunday to 

You will go to see that gentle- 
man, and on Monday morning you cen again 
be at work. All will then be over and for 
once in your life you will have been satisfied 
without your neighbors having once fancied 
for a moment that you have passed the limits 
of the street in which you live.” 

“Why, however, did you wish so much to 
see me? How did youeven know that I was 
here ?” 

“Thus, Monsieur: a person came to Aix 
who was very kind to me, for I am the dress- 
maker of his daughters, having previously 
been a servant in his mother’s country-house. 
The family has always been kind and atten- 
tive, because in Provence, the nobles do not 
despise the peasants. Ah! it is far otherwise 
—some are lofty and others humble, but 
their hearts are all alike. Monsieur and the 
young ladies knew how I loved to read, and 
that 1 am unable to buy books and news- 
papers. They sometimes lent books to me, 
when they saw anything which they fancied 
would interest me, such as fashion plates, en- 
— of ladies’ bonnets, interesting stories, 

that of Reboul, the baker of Nimes, Jas- 
min, the hair-dresser of “Agen, or Monsieur, 
the history of your own life. They know, 
Monsieur, that above all things I love ’ 
especially that which brings tears into the 
eyes.’ 
ac Ah, I know,” said I with a smile, “you 
are poetical as the winds which sigh amid 
your olive-groves. or the dews which drip 
from your fig-trees.” 

“No, Monsieur, I am only a mantua-maker 
—a seamstressin .. . . street, in Aix, the 
name of which I am almost ashamed to tell 
ee Iam no finer lady than was my mother. 

ce I was servant and nurse in the house of 
} | Ser Ah! they were people and 
treated me always as if I to the 
family. I too thought I did. My health 
however, obliged me to leave them and estab- 
lish myself as a mantua-maker, in one room, 
with no companion but a goldfinch. That, 
however, is not the — you asked me,— 
why I have come hither? I will tell you.” 


TruTH# is altogether — holily beau- 
tiful. Beauty has always truth in it, but sel- 
dom unadulterated. 

Tue poet's soul should ‘be like the ocean, 


able to carry navies, yet yielding to the touch 
of a finger. 


‘ood 
belonged 
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AZELA. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY, 


broken rains ofthe heart, 
Ser” tes Hhondtest aethe 


Hee 


ee 


Setser of re 
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that, w 
in the errs $0 like roses seemed 
yey ope | with odorous bent the gray rocks 
Are the rei lights of wreckers ! 
The obstinate traveler might yee a 
m © Oppose 

His shoulder to the fey we 
partner irate es 

u r e 

think to rise as from the bridal bed 


ret 


How like the very truth a lie may seem !— 
Led by that bright curse, Genius, some have gone 
On the broad wake of visions wonderful 


And 
As on the confidant arm of buoyant Love. 
But frem the ae of their wildering way 
Many have faltered, fallen,—some have died, 
Still wooing from across the lapse of years 
The faded splendor of a morning dream, 
And feeding sorrow with remembered smiles. 
that pale passion-flower of the heart, 
Nursed into bloom and bomsty by a breath, 
With the resplendence of its n light, 
E tposts of mortality, 
still Papier he of ee wattiog soul, 
v ity, s from heaven, 
ne pre at de oe 2 the 
Draw back the nestling lemory, 
Though it be pivering and pale with pain ; 
And with the dead dust of departed Hope 
Choke up and wither into barrenness 
The sweetest fountain of the human heart, 
And stay its channels everlastingly 
ro oy pated the ie oy 
ay, ’t were a task outbalanc y power, 
Nor can the almost-omnipotence of mind 
Away from aching bind the bleeding heart, 
Or keep at will its mighty sorrow down. 
And, were the white flames of the world below 
Binding my forehead with undy : 
The lily crowns of heaven I would put back, 
If thou wert there, lost light of my young dream !— 
Hope, oping. with the faint flowers of the wood, 
Bloomed crimson with the summer’s heavy kiss, 
But autumn’s dim feet left it in the dust, 
And like tired reapers my lorn ey oe went down 
To the gloom-harvest of a — e. 
For past all thought I loved : Liste: close 
From the soft hour when twilight’s rosy h 
Sprang from the fires of sunset, till deep nigh 
ty with her cloud of stars the face of heaven, 
For the quick music, from the pavement rung 
Where beat the i patient hoof-strokes of the steed, 


r. 

haunting ghost 
Born of the darkness of thy perjury 
Crosses the white tent of ay d now. 
But for myself, that I should so have loved !— 
The sweet folds of that blessed charity, 
Pure as the cold veins of Pentelicus, 
Were all too narrow now to hide away 
One burni: 


lendor wraps my way. 
And yet, from the b t wine-cup of my life, 





bosom of 
When first in his blue 
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Where sunbeams built b 
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‘ight arches, and 


ned youth, 


the wind 
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I.—THE CONTRAST. 
UT yester e’en the city’s streets I trod, 
And breathed laboriousl its ; 
Pant care, 


as my 
Like penciled lines upon a tinted 
The city’s spires rose distant on the sky ; 
Nor sound familiar to the crowded street 
Assailed my ear, nor busy scene mine eye ; 
I saw the the meadows and the river— 
I heard cool waters plesh and green leaves quiver. 
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.RAMBLES IN THE PENINSULA. 
NO Ill. 
Barcetona, May 27, 1850. 
Y DEAR si ge Hy ro a exceed- 
ingly pleased with w. ve seen 
ely Pies during the time | have al- 
ready spent in this andere and agree- 


able city. At t I have no traveling 
companion, and have moreover only en- 
countered one of my countrymen (with. the 
exception of the consuls) since my departure 
from Madrid, in January last. Besides, I sel- 
dom hear the Uni States mentioned, 
never see any papers, associate almost alto- 
gether with Spaniards, and converse chiefly 
in their language. 

The American Consul here (who is by the 
way @ Spaniard) has been very attentive and 
kind to me. We have taken several walks 
together, in which he has pointed out to me 
the most notable edifices of Barcelona. 
Among these is the magnificent theater 
called El Siceo, which is one of the grand- 
est in the world. It is certainly the most 
splendid of the kind I have ever seen. It 
was built by subscription, at an expense of 
about half a million of dollars, and is capable 
of containing nearly six thousand persons. 
To my regret it is now closed. There is an- 
other very fine theater here called El Prin- 
cipal, which is open every evening. Last 
night I went to see the amusing opera of 
Don Pasquale, by Donizetti, which was 
quite laudably performed. In fact I go most 
every night, as [ have nothing else to do, and 
have an excellent seat at my di with 
which the consul has been so kind as to fa- 
vor me. The appearance and manners of the 
audience are more interesting to me than 
those of the stage-actors. Besides, I like to 
accustom my ear to the ish, which I now 
speak with considerable fluency and correct- 
ness. I have devoted much study to this and 
the French language since I have been in 
Fg and am now making some progress in 

e Italian, through the Spanish. I am con- 
vinced that no man can properly understand 
@ people without knowing something of their 
language, which is in a t degree the in- 
dex of their character. Moreover it is an in- 
dispensable condition to comfortable travel. 

Among the distinguished characters in 
town is the famous Governor Tacon, who so 
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the affairs of state in 


Hitee: 


ed; citizens in black, with white 
waistcoats and without hats ; little girls rep- 
resenting the angels, in snowy gauze dresses, 
with fiowers, lands, and a light azure 
scarf flowing their heads ; numerous 
bands of music, some of them playing sol- 
emn airs, others quick-steps and as; @ 
fine display of infantry, and after all a noble 
body of cavalry, on fine horses, in striking 
i each of them i 
ped banner in their hands. 


spressenee t! ion, 
which, with the exception of the soldiers, 
carried a lighted candle or torch in his hand, ) 
marching through one of the superb but nar- 
now streets, while from almost every balcony 
was suspended a gay “trede,” (a scarf-like 
awning, ) either of blue, or crimson, or yel- 
low, the balconies themselves being crowded 
with clusters of bright-eyed girls,—consti- 
tuted one of the most brilliant and attractive 
spectacles that I ever witnessed. Yet they 
tell me that the procession of Corpus Christi 
will be infinitely more splendid and elaborate. 
I am living here very comfortably. My 
reg tant ponaet and overlook the > 
ing " mornings are generally 
pent in reading tnd seedying ist . At 
o'clock my Irish friend and myself pro- 
ceed to the fine restaurant where we are ac- 
customed to dine: here we meet an intelli- 
gent Spanish Oy map who completes our 
party, and as he does not speak English, all 





conversation is conducted at the table in the 


. being over, we 
next visit a palverine cafe, where we meet a 
number of acquaintances, with whom 
we take and a cigar. We all sally out 
together, and walk for an hour or two, either 
in the environs of the city, or along their 
mural terrace, overlooking the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean, aemnd i promenade at 
length upon the crow and animated 
Rambla. After the theater, a stroll in the 


moonlight pra aly get romenade, 
and as the clock strikes the hour tf midnight 
= retire, wie vee me waters of Preise asa 
morn. | in are 
pwd gas a I om. seni te antes th 
shall cast. many a lingering thought, man; 
a fond poeuttaatlen behind + and in fature 
seats 1 Seal endig necell Shans Rete, aay 
ear, can never be recalled. But a 
with the enervating reflections of grief! 
Read nothing in the past but lessons for the 
future. When you think of its pleasures, 
think also of the cares they produced and 
the anxieties they cost you. Behold, the 
are ended, and forever, Have you rea 
from them a moral, or have you been poi- 
soned with their sting? Have you not dis- 
covered that pleasure is a phantom, which 
vanishes in proportion to the rness with 
which it is pursued? that. by itself it 
fatigues without satisfying—that it knows no 
limits or bounds to gratify the restless and 
unfettered soul—that it is a feeble soi, 
which, without the sweat of labor and the 
tears of sorrow, produces nothing but the 
weeds of sin and the thorny briars of re- 
morse? Have you learned this, and are 
you not a wiser and a better man? Let all 
who have traveled for pleasure answer the 
question to themselves. 
Truly your friend, 
Joun E, Warren. 





Tue Rev. Henry Gixes, in a lecture on 
“ Manliness,” thus designates the four great 
characteristics which have distinguished man- 
kind: “The Hebrew was mighty by the 
power of Faith—the Greek by Knowledge and 
Art—the Roman by Arms—but the might of 
the Modern Man — in Work. jis is 
shown by the peculiar pride of each. The 
pride of the Hebrew was in Religion—the 
pride of the Greek was in Wisdom—the pride 
of the Roman was in Power—the pride of 
the Modern Man is placed in Wealth * 

CaRLYLE anD Emerson.—They are not fin- 
ished writers, but great quarries of thought 
and imagery. Of the two, Emerson is much 
the finer spirit. He has not the radiant 
range $e i am st tka’ the rough 

er ut his id, piercing in- 
Eoht irradiates the depth of tath further 
and clearer than do the strained glances of 
the latter. A higher mental altitude than 
Carlyle has mounted, by most strenuous ef 
fort, Emerson has serenely assumed. 
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Guthors anh Banks. 


Tue Lrrerature or SuPpeRNaTuRALIsM 
Was never more in request than since the 
Seeresses of Rochester commenced their levees 
at Barnum’s Hotel. The journals haye been 
filled with jesting and tion upon the 
su —moun: tricksters and shrewd 

have plied their keenest wits to 

er the of the rappi: | ig 

Mrs. Fish and the Foxes in spite of them all 
preserve their secret, or at least are as suc- 
cessful as ever in persuading themselves and 
others that they are admitted to communica- 
tions with the spiritual world. For ourselves, 
while we can suggest no explanation of these 
jhenomena, while in every attempted 
explanation of them which we have seen, we 
detect some such difficulty, or absurdity as 
makes n its rejection, we certainly 


could never for a moment be tempted to a 
icion that there is anything su — 
ly cu- 


in the matter. Such an idea is sim 
lous, and will be tolerated only by the igno- 
rant, the feeble-minded, or the insane. i 
the “knockings” are sufficiently mysterious, 
and if unexposed, sufficiently fruitful of evil, 
to be legitimate subjects of investigation, and 
he who under such circumstances is so care- 
ful of his dignity as to di the subject 
al er, is as much mistaken as the gravest 
iffoon of the circus, We reviewed a week or 
two “The Phantom World,” just repub- 
lished by Mr. Hart; the Appletons have re- 
cently printed an original work which we 
believe has considerable merit, entitled “Cre- 
dulity and Superstition ;* and Mr. Redfield 
has in press and nearly ready, an edition of 
“The Night Side of Nature,” by Miss Crowe, 
author of “Susan Hopley.” This we believe 
is the cleverest performance upon ghosts and 
ost-seers that has appeared in English since 
days of Richard Glanvill ; and with the 
others, it will be of service in checking the 
progress of the pitiable superstition which has 
readily accepted by a large class of peo- 
ple, so peculiarly constituted that they could 
not help rejecting the Christian religion for 
its “ unreasonableness and incredibility !” 


“Some Honest Opinions upon Authors, 
Books, and other subjects,” is the title of a 
new volume by the late Edgar A. Poe, which 
Mr. Redfield will publish during the Fall. 
It will embrace besides several of the author’s 
most elaborate sesthetical essays, those caus- 
tic personalities and criticisms from his pen 
which, during several years, attracted so much 
attention in our literary world. Among his 
subjects are Eezent, Cooper, Pauldings, Haw- 
thorne, Willis, gfellow, Verplanck, Bush, 
Anthon, Hoffman, Cornelius Mathews, Henry 
B. Hirst, Mrs. Oakes Smith, Mrs. Hewitt, 
Mrs. Lewis, Margaret Fuller, Miss Sedgwick, 
and many more of this country, beside Mac- 
aulay, Bulwer, Dickens, Horne, Miss Barrett, 
and some dozen others of England. 





Mr. Duprey Bean occupies the first two 
sheets iets last Knickerbocker —_ 4 
erudite cturesque description e a 
tack conderoga by he d army 
under Amherst and Howe, in “ the old 
French War.” Mr. Bean is an accomplished 
merchant, of literary abilities and a taste for 
antiquarian research, and he is eee bet- 
ter informed than any other person living 
upon the history and y of all the 
country for many miles about Lake George, 
which 1s the most classical region of the United 
States. He has treated the chief points of 
this hi in many interesting ox oe which 
he has within a few years contributed to the 
journals, and we have promise of a couple of 
octavos, embracing the whole subject, from 
his pen, at an early day. We know of no- 
—— the literature of our local and per 
tic history that is more pleasing than 
the imens of his quality in this way 
which have fallen under our notice. 


Mr. Witxtam Youna, the thoroughly ac- 
complished editor of the Albion, is to be our 
tor in the coming autumn for two hun- 
dred songs ‘of Beranger, in English, with the 
ictorial illustrations which the splen- 
id edition of the great lyrist’s works re- 
cently issued in Paris. Mr. Young may be 
éaid to be as familiar with the niceties of the 
French lan: as the eloquent and forcible 
editorials of the Albion show him to be with 
those of his vernacular; and he has studied 
Beranger with such a genial love and dili- 
nce, that he would probably be one of his 
editors, even in Paris. In literal truth 
and elaborate finish, we think his volume 
will show him to be a capital, a nearly fault- 
less, translator. But Beranger is a very dif- 
ficult author to turn into English, and we be- 
lieve all who have hitherto essayed this la 
bor have found his spirit too evanescent for 
their art. The learned and brilliant “ Father 
Prout” has been in some respects the most 
successful of them all; but his versions are 
not to be compared with Mr. Young’s for 
adherence either to the bard’s own meaning 
or music. In pouring out the Frenchman's 
champagne, the latter somehow suffers the 
_ e and bead to escape, while the former 
cheats us by making his stale liquor foam 
with London soda. We shall be impatient 
for Mr. Young’s book, which will be published 
by Putnam, in a style of unusual beauty. 

Dr. AcHILt1, whose hi , 80 full of vari- 
ous and romantic vicissitudes, has become 
familiar in consequence of his imprisonments 
in the Roman Inquisition, is now in London, 
at the head of a congregation of Protestant 
Italians. He has intimated to Dr. Baird his 
intention to visit this country within a few 
months. He resided here many years ago. 


Sumtey, by the author of Jane Eyre, has 
been translated into French, and is appearing 
as the feuilleton of the National, newspaper. 
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‘Proresson Jounson, author of the well- 
work on Agricultural Chemistry, has 


ew York, the growth of wheat has almost 
; and it is now gradually receding far- 

ther and farther westward. Now, when I 
ee roe see that it will not be 
very long before America is unable to 7 
ly us with wheat in any large quantity. If 
we could bring Indian corn into general use, 


Cuartotte Cusuman, with Miss Hayes, 
the translator of Sand’s best works, 
was at the last dates on a visit to the popu- 

of the milliner and chamber- 

id classes, Eliza Cook, who was very ill. 
Miss Cushman is really quite as good a poet 
as Miss Cook, by no means so fluent 
a versifier. She will return to the United 


States in a few weeks to fulfill some profes-| Mr 


sional engagements. 


Rey. Mr. Mountrorp, an English Unita- 
rian who recently came to this 
country, and who is known in literature and 

igion as the author of the two very clever 
we « ia” and “Euthanasia,” has 
become minister of a congregation at Glouces- 
ter, in Massachusetts. 


Benyamin Pertey Poors, author of “The 
Life and Times of Louis Philippe,” &c., in- 
of Massachusetts Volunteers, 
; him 5 the —, a 
ign, to celebrate anniv thei 
ion, at his pleasant resid date oe Indian 
Hill Farm, in West Newbury, last Friday. 

d popular preach h Dat mon 
an er among the Unitarians, 
has resigned the —— ice in Worcester 
to give his undivided attention to the advoca- 
cy of certain theories he has formed for the 
mora] education of the young. 


Rey. Warren Burton, a 


‘L-well as a man who 





Ricuarp §. McCunxocn, Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy at Princeton College, and 
some time since melter and refiner of the 
United States Mint, has addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of the sury, in which he 
states that he has di red a new, quick, 
and economical method of refining argentif- 
erous and other gold bullion, whereby the 
work may be done in one-half the present 
time, and a large saving effected in interest 
upon the amount Sig 


Tue tate Sir Joserx Banxs lies buried in 
Heston Church. There is neither inscrip- 
tion, nor monument, nor memorial window to 
mark the of his sepulture; even his 
hatchment has been removed from its place. 
Surely, as President of the Royal Society, a 
mem of so many foreign institutions, as 
traveled so much, he 
should have been thought worthy of some 
slight mark of respect. 

Exmv Burairr is presented with the 
Prince of Wales in one of the designs for 
medals to be distributed on the occasion of 
the great Industrial Exhibition in London ; 
and the Athenzum properly suggests that 
such an obtrusion of the “learned Black- 
smith” (who has really scarce any learning 
at all) is “ little better than a burlesque.” 


Horace Mann, President of the late Na- 
tional Convention of the friends of education, 
has issued an address inviting all friendly to 
the object, whether connected with and in- 
terested in common-schools, academies, or 
colleges, to meet in convention at Philadel- 
phia on the fourth day of August next. 


Pa Maury > ~- - new a, 
‘arthenope, discov .. Gasparis, 
Naples, has been cheertol at Washington, by 


J. Ferguson. It resembles a star of the 
tenth te, This is the eleventh in the 
family of asteroids, and the seventh within 
the last five years. 


Gzorce Wiixins KenDALt is now in New 
York, ee, heap New Orleans since his 
return from Paris. His History of the Mexi- 
can War, illustrated by some of the cleverest 
artists of France, will soon be published here 
and in London. wae 


Mrs. Fawxy Kemste has left this country 
for England, on account of the sudden illness 
of her er, Charles Kemble, of whose low 
state of health we have been apprised by al- 
most every arrival for a year. 


M. Batzac’s recent i at his rather 
advanced period of life, finds hi, for the firet 
time, an invalid, and serious fears are now 
entertained for him, by friends and physicians. 


Orestes A. Buowsson has received the de-. 
gree of LL.D. from the R. C. College, Fordham. 











reputation as one of the most 
advocates at the bar, and. as one of 
the most brilliant and effective speakers in 
all that 
oe 
He was once elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives from his cepted State, and was 
excluded from his seat by. the ing vote 
Hoge, "Tha ists in regard to the athe, e- 
ouse. ts in to the affair, ac- 
cording to the Tribune, are substantially as 
follows: In 1837, the President, Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, called an Extra Session of Congress to 
assemble in September of that year. The 
laws of Mississippi required that the election 
for Congressmen for that State for the twenty- 
fifth Congress should be held in November, 
and in order that the State should be 
represented in the Extra Session, the Govern- 
or ordered an election to be held in July for 
the choice of two Con: en “to the 
vacancy until peste. by the members to 
be elected at the next vert election, on the 
first Monday, and the day following, in No- 
vember next.” The election was held under 
the authority of the Governor’s proclamation, 
and the Democratic candidates, Claiborne and 
Gholson, ‘were elected by default. They took 
their seats in the House, in which there was 
a decided Democratic majority, and immedi- 
ately applied themselves to the task of induc- 
ing the House to declare that they had been 
duly elected not only for the Extra Session, 
but for the full term of two years following. 
Of course they accomplished their object. 
The November Election arrived, and the 
Whigs nominated Prentiss and Word. The 
Democrats brought out Claiborne and Ghol- 
son again, and the result was that the Whig 
candidates.were chosen by a triumphant ma- 
jority. They received their certificates of 
election from the authority and pre- 
sented themselves at the re session of 
Congress in December, and found their seats 
occupied by the brace of Democrats whom the 
ple of tisaienippi had elected to stay at 
ome, and after a most severe and memorable 
contest, the new members presented them- 
selves for admission at the bar of the House, 
which decided readily that Claiborne and 
Gholson were not-entitled to their places, but 
instead of admitting Prentiss and Word, by 
Mr. Polk’s casting vote declared the seats va- 
cant, and refi the whole subject back to 
the people. During the discussion of the 
uestion Mr. Prentiss 


made a h which 
will be remembered and pieeek on long as 








instruction, under the Rev. Dr. Cutler, of 
Hamilton, and having abandoned the colle- 
giate course for which he had been yc murwers 
and been initiated into the forms of business 
and knowledge of the counting-room, he en- 
gaged in the employ of one of our most 
enterprising merchants, Hasket Derby, Esq., 
the leader of the Eq of India adven- 
ture. At the age of 18, he embarked on the 
sea of fortune as clerk of a merchant vessel. 
On his next voyage he took the command of 
a vessel, and before he arrived at the age ot 
21, he sailed for the East Indies in a vessel, 
which, at this day, would scarcely be deemed 
suitable for a coasting craft, uncoppered, 
without the improved nautical instruments 
and science which now universally prevail, 
trusting only to his dead reckoning, his eyes, 
and his head; not one on baned havinig at- 
tained to the age of his majority.. He served 
successively as representative in our State 
Legislature, as member of Con for six 
years, as State Senator, over which body he 
presided, and as Senator in Congress, for nine 
years, with honor to himself, and satisfaction 
to his constituents. In all commercial] ques- 
tions which presented themselves to the con- 
sideration of Congress, while a member of 
both houses, no man’s opinion was more 
sought for and more justly a 


SEVERAL FAMOUS FRENCHMEN have left the 
world within a few weeks. Quatremere de 
Quincy, who was in the first rank of archex- 
ology and esthetics, died at the age of ninety- 
five; Count Mollien, the famous financier— 
often @ minister—at eighty-seven; Baron 
Meneval, so long the private, confidential, 
all-trusted private of Napoleon, 
between seventy and eighty; Count Beren- 

er, one of the Em rq hae wre - 
eers, ous for the inde ence 0 
his illiy un ead as administra’ nave qualifi- 
cations, ms ne and upward. — 
obsequies ese persona were gran 
ceremonials. ident Rapaleas sent his 
carriages and orderly officers to honor the 
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remains of the old servants of his uncle. 


This class be th t to have found | 


an elixir of life, in their ion to the Em- 

or his . A few of them survive, 
fike Marshal wonders of comfortable 
longevity. 





REMARKABLE WORK BY A CHINESE. | 


philanthropist 
has 


Here is a mae gre as has ott ab 
dealt against the ignorance an judice 
which has apedted: faith & oa of teckasbec- 
ness around three hundred millions of people. 
A Lieutenant Governor is the author, and, y & 


In reference to his map of the world, the 
writer remarks: “We knew in respect to a 
Northern frozen o¢ean, but in respect to a 
Southern frozen ocean we had not heard. So 
that, when Western men produced ma 
having a frozen ocean at the extreme South, 
we supposed that they had made a mistake 
in not understanding the Chinese language, 
and had placed that in the South which 
should have been only in the North. 
But on inquiring of an American, one Abeel, 
(the pane he said this doctrine was 
verily true, and should not be doubted.” 

It is a fact full of interest that the chro- 
nology adopted in this work is that usuall 
received b oe writers. The more 
prominent Tacts sacred hi subsequent 
to the Deluge, are either alluded to, or stated 
at length, much as they occur in the Scrip- 
tures. : 

It is in ing to us, too, that this work 

ts to the Chinese a more definite and 
fieeriminating view of the different religions 
of the world, than has yet appeared in the 


Chinese ‘ 
nae of a oe of India 
er Ruropean sway, where dhism or 
ganism and Protestantiam exist together, 
the author cass ee hesitate to sa = the 
latter is grad overcoming the former, 
“whose light is ing more and more 
dim.” This isa very remarkable concession, 
when we consider the individual who 
makes it is bly a Buddhist himself, and 
ts the religion of China as Buddhism. 
t is a remarkable fact, that this work con- 
tains a more extensive and correct account of 
the history and institution of Christian na- 
tions than has ever been published before b 


any heathen writer in an: of the world. 

This remarkable wok wil introduce the 
“Celestials” to such an acquaintance with 
“the outside barbarians” as cannot fail to 
ive them new ideas, remove something at 
feast of the insane prejudice against, and con- 


2 | when in 


prevailed. We regayd it as a very important 
agency in prepering the way for that Christ- 
ianity which the friends of the perishing are 
see to introduce into that benighted em- 
ire. A book by a native Chinaman, himself 
igh in office, and recommended by a still 
igher officer of the government, the author 
himself a P; et reasoning upon the 
t facts of the Bible, and g the 
itherto unknown civilized aol Christian 
world to his countrymen—such a book can- 
—— become “a co py: _— in the 
work of pouring the light of truth upon that 
dark land,—Boston Traveler, et 


(From Sartain’s Magazine, for August.} 
REQUIEM. 
UPON THE DEATH OF FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD 
BY ANNE C. LYNCH. . 


TS what bright world afar dost thou belong 
Thou whose pure soul seemed not of mortal birth ? 
From what fair realm of flowers, and love, and ¥ 
Cam’st thou a star-beam to our shadowed earth 
What hadst thou done, sweet spirit !. in that sphere, 
That thou wert banished here? 
Here, where our blossoms early fade and die, 
—a- autumn a — our ati oe bowers; 
ere song goes u ven, an ¢ 
From wounded Badin like ponte oy y -orhg: ESM 


Whe: + ny waits, and in vain 
re Love ts, we 
His Psyche to ede. Hes 
Thou cam’st not unattended on thy way ; 
Spirits of beauty, grace, and joy, and love 
Were with thee, ever yrang | each some ray 
Of the far home that thou hadst left above, 
And ever at thy side, upon our sight 
Gleamed forth their wings of light. 
We heard their voices in the gushing song 
That rose like incense age tod burning heart ; 
bey Joan. fee fren eae ae Coane 
ancing upon thy pathwa » apart, 
IS radiance thou didst walle the earth, 
Thou child of glorious birth. 


But the w and th 
‘Breathing ope Ganwinkionkciess 





Then he that to earth’s children comes at last, 
The angel- r, white-robed and pale, 
Upon thy soul his sweet oblivion cast, 
fey haretpend we Ayo h the shadowy vale,— 
The fleeting years of exile o’er,— 
Home to the blissful shore. 





Mr. Heatey is in Parig, engaged busily on. 
his Webster and Hayne picture, of which at 
the time of its projection, so much was said. 
The canvas is some twenty feet by fourteen 
and all the heads will be portraits. It will 
be valuable, and must command a ready sale. 
Will Massachusetts buy it for her State 
House, or South Carolina for her Capitol? It 
would be a splenidid ornament for Fanueil 
Hall, and not be misplaced on the walls of the 
Charleston Court House. 


Manvuet Gopoy, the famous “ Prince of 
Peace,” it is mentioned in recent foreign jour- 
nals, has left Paris for Spain. The Govern- 
ernment at Madrid has restored a considera- 
ble part of his large confiscated estates, and 
he probably has returned to enjoy a golden 
setting sun. He must be at least eighty 





tempt of, all other nations, which has so long 


years of age. 








u 





contumacy. He was 
extensive depredations m_ thi 
in most valuable books, effaci 
identifying marks, sending them out of 
country to be rebound, then sellin, , 
pec 'y rates. He was sentenced to 
onment for ten years at hard labor. 


Sxetcu or a Street Cnaracter or Camo. 


expression, like that of the Spani 
Moorish, boy, in Murillo's well known master- 
piece, With whom he was probably of oopet 
ood. Liying im the streets from infancy, 
’ and familiar with the chances of out-door 
life, and with every description of character; 
waiting at the door of a mosque or a cafe, or 
crouching in a corner of a bazaar, he had ac- 

uired a thorough acquaintanée with Caireen 
life; and his intellect, and, I fear, his vices, 


i. 
i 
Ht 
i 





had become somewhat prematurely developed. 


But the finishing touch to his education was | 


undoubtedly 2 pe by the European travelers 


whom he h 


the oaths of different languages. His auda- 
city had thus become consummate, and | 


have heard: him send his fellows re Se 


coolly, and in as good English, as any proto- 


type of our own metropolis. His mussylman 


prejudices sat very lousely upon him, and in | 
the midst of religious observances he grew up | 
indifferent and prayerless. With this inevit- 
able laxity of faith and morals, contracted by 
his early vagabondage, he at least acquired 
an emancipation from prejudice, and dis- 
played a craving after miscellaneous infor- 
mation, to which his European masters. were 
often tasked to contribute. Thrown almost in 
childhood upon their resources, the ene 
and perseverance of these boysis remarkable. 
My little lad had, for instance, been up the 
country with some English travelers, in 
whose service he had saved four or five hun- 
dred piastres, (four ~or five pounds), with 
which he bought the animal which I bestrode, 
on whose sprightliness and qualities he 
‘was never tired of expatiating, and with the 
proceeds of whose labor he supported his 
mother and himself. He had but one habi- 
tual subject of discontent, the heavy tax im- 
upon his donkey by Mehemet Ali, upon 
- whom he invoked the curse of God; a curse. ; 





served, and of whom he had, | 
with the imitativeness of his age, picked upa | 
variety of little accomplishments, particularly 
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In the spring 
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pe . It would be a matter of aienlty 
ecide in 


ever knew better how to communicate, 
as it by an electric fluid, his own conceptions 
of a work, to a large body of performers. It 
was highly interesting on this occasion to 
contemplate the anxious attention manifested 
of more than five hundred singers 

and nw Hieron watching every glance of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘eye, and wt i, obe- 
dient ‘spirits, the magic wand of this musical 
Prospero. The admirable allegretto in B flat, 
of Beethoven’s Symphony, not going at first 
to his liking, he remarked, smilingly, that he 
knew every one of the gentlemen engaged 
was capable of capes and éven compos- 
ing a scherzo of his own; but that just now 
he wanted to hear Beethoven’s, which he 
thought had some merit. It was cheerfully 
ee “ Beautiful! charming!” cried 
endelssohn, “but still too loud in two or 
three instances. Let us take it again, from 
the middle.” “No, no,” was the general re- 
ply of the band; “the whole movement over 
again for our own sati ion ;” and then 


they played it with the utmost delicacy and 


finish, Mendelssohn laying aside his baton, 
and listening with evident delight to the 
more perfect execution. “What would | 
have given,” exclaimed he, “if Beethoven 
could have heard his own her Mpc so well 
understood and so magnificently performed !” 
By thus giving alternately praise and blame, 
as required, spurring the slow, checking the 
too ardent, he obtained orchestral effects sel- 
dom equaled in our days. Need I add, that 
he was able to detect at once, even among 
a phalanx of performers, the slightest error, 
either of note or accent.—Life of ssohn. 

TuHeERz is @ mutual hate between the virtu- 
ous and the vicious, the spiritual and the 
sensual ; but the pure abhor anderstanding- 
ly, knowing the nature of their — 
while the vile nurse an ignorant malignity, 
pained with an unacknowledged ache of envy. 
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IN France.—The Courrier} Romantic History or Two Eneuisu Lov 

: “ Witeheraft is still an ob- Mackin eee Sane rae Bobet 
an accomplished 

. degree of nobility, loved and was be- 

by the beautiful Anna d'Arfet, the 
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his freedom was to demolish a ried to a noble, who carried her to his 

which was in the stable. The| near Bristol. A friend of Machim’s had the 

. wife, hearing a noise, ran to the address to introduce himself to the family, 
48 Soon as she saw the bull tread-|and became the groom of broken-hearted 
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& scene of terror and confusion. . The| desired port was missed during the night, and 

cry forhelp. Her cries were| the vessel driven out to sea. After twelve 
with some trouble the bull was days of suffering they discovered faint traces 
from the stable, and forthwith began i 
at everything in his path. The may- 


to the scene of this riot, and on wit- Machim hed spent three da in exploring in 
animal's violence, declared, after | the neighborhood with his fri ds, when the 
beration, that the bull was a sor- 
, Or at any rate that he was 
with a devil, and that h ht to be con- 
to the presbytery in r to be exor-| rocco, where the crew were made slaves. 
ised. iti i Anna became dumb with sorrow, and expired 
obeyed, and the bull was dragged or driven three days after. Machim survived her but 


g 
s 


Hell 


j 
Ee 
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shambles. Condemned to death by the mayor | might chance to visit the would erect 
88 @ sorcerer, his sentence was ly | @ church there. Eoring pe ‘ormed this last 
executed.” sad duty, the survivors fitted out the boat, 


which they had drawn ashore on their land- 
ing, soe Evens to 918. in the hope of reach- 
ing some part of Europe, were driven on 
the coast of Morocco, and rejoined their com- 
panions, but in slavery. ZO, orig, oe 
expedition of discovery to the coast of Africa, 

a Spanish vessel with redeemed cap- 
tives, amongst whom was an experienced V6 
lot, named Morales, who entered into the 
service of Zargo, and. gave him an, seovent 


umes beside ts, maps ts. 
The Public Li es over 57,000 vol- 


School, 3000 ; Medical School, 1 
Libraries for the Students, 10,000. There 
have been added during the past year 1,751 
Volumes, and 2,219 pamphlets. 

the landmarks and situations of the newly- 
discovered island. — Madeira, by Dr. Mason. 


Centenary Perrormances in commemora- 
tion of the death-day of John Sebastian Bach— 
the 28th of July—are this week to be held at 
Leipsic, (where an assemblage of two thou- 
anil euobetente is to be convened for the dis- 
play of some. of the master’s greatest 
works,) at Berlin, at Magdeburg, at Ham- 
burg, and at other towns in N Germany. 


Equity was —— heard of out imal the 
Courts, still remains and is like to 
vemain a simple baron.” . 
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144 
[From the Leader.] 
“ POETS IN PARLIAMENT. - 
4 which the “ words” 
Trae tap ine wooly Sean 
in the Assenibly ha called forth in- 


moved i & ities by sentiment—solid, 
sensible, moderate men! Let him play with 
capricious hand on the chords which are re- 
sonant to his will; but let him not mistake 
his frivolous accomplishment for the rto 


pa gue as ‘as women will listen, 
or os. at politics is another 
: into that.he can only pass to make 


diculous. 
shih pladiiell seit who, Veinine hie mind 
man, who, use his mind is 
Prose yd of commonplaces, piques himself 
on n pos led ony by. his imagination. 
The owl pa es himself on the incontestable 
fact that he is not an : 
To us the matter has another aspect. The 
weg hg? oe and men of Sentiment Ay 
wi itics is a symptom ; 

at a time like the Seat positive doc- 
trine can scarcely be said to exist in embryo, 
and assuredly not in any maturity, the pres- 

ence of Imagination and Sentiment— 
who endow the present with some of the riches 


borrowed from the future—is needed to give | poe 


the’ of egotism and routine. it is 
not meat, but we need the salt to preserve 
meat from corruption. Lamartine and Victor 
Hugo may not be profound statesmen; but 
they have at least this one ay ee 
ity of statesmanship; they beyond the 
hour; and beyond the circle, they care more 
for the nation than for “measures ;” they 
have high aspirations and wide sympathies. 
Lamartine in r committed many errors, 
but he also di dey things, mage thereto 


his “Imagination.” He abolished capital 
: magi Pp 


punishment; and he freed the slaves; had 
the whole Provisional Government been 
formed of such men it would have been well 
for it and for France: 

We are as distinctly aware of the unfitness 


0 pet Be pees oe one 
who rail at Hugo and Lamartine. Ima; 

we know, are not conviciions; irations 
will not do the work; grand es will 


not solve the problems. The poet is a 
“phrasemaker”; true; but show us the man 
in these days who is more than a phrase- 
maker! Where is he who has positive ideas 
beyond the small circle of his speciality? In 


| positive ideas as 





rejecting the guidance of the Poet to whom 
shall we apply? To the Priest? He mum- 
bles the litany of an ancient time which falls 

ing ears. To the Lawyer? He 


on unbelieving 
jis'a metaphysician with precedents for data. 


To the Litterateur? He is a phrasemaker 

ion. To the Politician? He can- 

One and all h 4 silty ier at 
e are copious in phrases, 

‘arias. e initial laws of 
oan ayn eatheh Dh ew Stroh ora 
accepted, Wwe sneer at phrasem rs! 
Carlyle, who never sweeps out of the circle of 
peiidlanast—whose eloquence is always indig- 
nation—who thinks with his heart, has no 


| words too scornful for phrasemakers and 


poets ; foe re that he, and we, and they, 
are all li sate than phrasemakers Waiting 
for a doctrine ! 
’ There is something in the air of late which 
has called forth the poets and made them 
ticians. Formerly they were content to 
ve these troubled waters undisturbed, but 
finding that others now are as ignorant as 
themselves, they have come forth to give at 
least the benefit of their sentiment to the 


party they espouse. In no department can 
ph ing ages oo He ype itive ideas 

ve ounce been attained. etaphors are 
powerless in astronomy ; epithets are useless 


as alembics ; images, ey never so beau- 
tifal, will fail to convince the physiologist. 
Lan, may adorn, it cannot create sci- 


ence. But as soon as we pass from ‘the 


ugo to Léon Faucher; Lamartine to Odilon 
Barrot ; Lamennais to Baroche. 

Kossuth, Mazzini, Lamartine, the three he- 
roes of 1848, were-all, though with enormous 
differences in their relative values and posi- 
tions, men belonging to the race of poete— 
men in whom the heart thought—men who 
were moved by great impulses and lofty as- 
pirations— men who were “ carried ae by’ 
their imagination”—men who were “ dréam- 
ers,” but whose dreams were of the stuff of: 
which our life is made. 


Tue fine immortal spirit of inspiration that 
is ever living in human affairs, is unseen and 
incredible its power becomes t 
through the long past; as the invisible but 
indelible blue ‘of the atmosphere is not seen 





Ean except we look through extended space. 
Tue distinction between the sensual, friv- 


olous many, and the few spiritual and ear- 
nest, may be stated thus—the first vaguely 


ess the others to be fools, they know'that- 


e former are fools. 
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(From the New Monthly Magazine.] 
HAMILTON; OR, THE CONFES- 
SIONS OF AN ONLY SON. 
BY W. H. MAXWELL, ESQ. 
4 CHAPTER I. 
“ Malvolio, *Tis but fortune ; all is fortune.” 
“ Bassanio. *Tis not unknown to you, Fae -1 gee 
How much I have disabled my tbe by 
+ Feng a showing a more swel 
my faint means would grant juance.” 
Merchant of Venice. 
I AM by birth an Irishman, and descended 
from an ancient family. I lay no claim 
to any connection with Brian Boru, or Ma- 
lichi, of the crown of gold, a gentleman who, 
notwithstanding the poetical authority of 
Tom Moore, we have some reason to believe 
during his long and illustrious reign was 
never master of a crown sterling. My ances- 
tor was Colonel Hamilton, as stout a Crom- 
wellian as ever led a squadron of Noll's Iron- 
sides toa charge. If my education was not 
of the first order, it was for no lack of instruc- 
tors. My father, a half-pay dragoon, had 
me on the pig-skin before my legs were long 
enough to reach the saddle-skirt ; the keeper, 
in proper time, taught me to shoot: a retired 
= = of the bo «a as with 
@ single sixt nds per annum, 
it quart by Grecrweed and Cox, in- 
Foctrinated me in the emcee of tying a fly, 
and casting the same correctly. @ curate 
—the least successful of the lot, man— 
did his best to communicate Greek and Latin. 
and my cousin Constance gave me my first 
lessons in the art of love. All were able 
‘essors in their way, but cousin Constance 
was infinitely the most a; ble. 

I am by accident an only son. My mother, 
in two years after she had sworn obedience 
at the altar, presented her liege lord with a 
couple of pledges of connubial love, and the 

er of was masculine. Twelve years 
+ meee and no addition was made to the 
Hamiltons; when lo! upon a fine spring 
morning 4 little Benjamin was ahaved inte 
existence, and I was the God-send. My fa- 
ther never could ‘Se persuaded that there was 
a gentlemanly profession in the world but 
one, and that was the trade of arms. My 
brothers, as they grew up, entirely coincided 
with him in opinion, and both would be sol- 
diers. William died sword in hand, crowning 
the great breach at Rodrigo; and Henry, 
after demolishing three or four cuirassiers of 
the Imperial Guards, found his last resting- 
place on “red Waterloo.” When they were 
named, my father’s eyes would kindle, and 
my mother’s be s with tears, He 
played a fictitious enacted the Roman, 
and would pe e you that he exulted in 
their deaths; but my mother played the true 
one, the woman’s. 

It was an autumnal evening, just when 
you smell the first indication of winter in a 
rarefied atmosphere, and see it in the clear 
curling of the smoke, as its woolly flakes rise 
from the cottage chimney, and gradually are 

8s &T. M.—10 


lost in the clear blue sky. Although not a 
cold evening, a log fire was extremely wel- 
come. My father, Heaven rest him! had a 

touch in the toe of what finished him 


have been talking of for the last twelve 
months. Frank will beeighteen next Wed- 
nesday.” 

“Faith! it is time, my dear Mary; the 
premises are true, but the difficulty is to come 
at the conclusion.” 

“You know, my love, that only for your 

jon and half-pay, from the tremendous 
epreciation in cultural property since 
the peace, we should be obliged to lay down 
the old carriage, as you had to part with the 
harriers the year after Waterloo.” 

That to my father was a heavy hit. “It 
was a devil of a sacrifice, ."—and he 
sighed, “to give up the sweetest pack that 
ever man rode to; one, that for a mile’s run 

‘ou could have covered with a blanket— 

eigh-ho! God’s will be done ;” and after that 
pious adjuration, my father turned down his 
tumbler No. 3, to the bottom. The memory 
of the lost harriers was always « painful re- 
eollection, and brought its silent evidence 
that the fortunes of the Hamiltons were not 
what they were a hundred years ago. 

With all my care,” continued my mother, 
“and, as you know, I economize to the best 
of my judgment, and after all is done that 
can be done, our income barely will defray 
the outlay of our household.” 

“Or, as we used to — I ee. 

ing thirty years ‘the © wi 
ater meet the buckle,’” throm or the 
colonel. 

“T have been thinking,” said my mother 
timidly, “that Frank might go to the bar.” 

“T would rather that he went direct to the 
devil,” roared the commander, who hated 
lawyers, and whose toe had at the mo- 
ment und ea ble visitation, 

* Do not lose temper, dear James,” and she 
laid down her knitting to replace the hassock 
he had kicked away under the painful irri- 
— of a disease : at a stoic not — 
with patience, and, as they would say in Ire- 
land, would fully justify» Quaker if “he 
kicked his mother.” 

“ Curse the bar!” but he acknowledged his 
lady wife’s kind offices by tapping her + ome 
on the cheek. “When | was a boy, +a 
lawyer and a gentleman were identified. 
Like the army—and, thank God! that is 
still intact, none but a man of decent preten- 
sions claimed a gown, no more than a linen- 
draper’s = now would aspire to an 
epaulet. Is there a low fellow who has saved 
a few hundreds by retailing whisky by the 
noggin, who will not have his son ‘ Mister 
Counsellor O’Whack,’ or ‘Mister Barrister 
O’Finnigan*’ No, no, if you must have 





Frank bred to a local profession, make him 
an apothecary; a twenty pound note will 
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ally he may be useful ; d honestly at his 
mortar, salve a broken the coun- 


por ge 0 sesame ioantigae tr 
. quiet conscience. He ve 
& patient to his account bya teifting 
over-dose ; he has not past men into 
villainous litigation, that will eventuate in 
their. ruin. His worst offense against the 
community shall be a mistaking of tooth- 
ache for tic-douloureux, and lumbago for gout, 
—oh, d—n the gout!”—for at that portion of 
ae the poor colonel had sustained an 


“ Well,” continued the dame, “would you 
feel inclined to let him enter the University, 
and take orders *” 

“Become a churchman?” and away, with 
a furious kick, in went the hassock. 
“You should say, in simple English, make 
him a curate for the term of natural life. 
The church in Ireland, Mary, is like the bar, 
gentlemen who had 
% ing, or all united to 
him to promotion. Now it is an 


thimble-rigging, which means startin, 
triot, and turning, when the price is offered, 
a ministerial hack. He forks a drunken 
dean, his son, into a Father-in-Godship with 
all the trifling temporalities attendant on the 
game. Well, the other fellow is a ‘re 
go-a-head,’ denounces Pope , calculates the 
millennium, alarms thereby elderly women of 

sexes, cdifies old maids, who retire to 
their closets in the evening with the Bible in 
one hand, and a brandy-bottle in the other; 
and what he likes best, spiritualizes with the 
y ones.” 

* Stop, dear James.” The emphasis on the 
word sptritualize had alarmed my mother, 
who, to tell the truth, had a slight touch of 
the prevailing malady, and, but for the coun- 
teracting influence of the commander, might 
have been deluded into saintship. by degrees. 

The toe was, however, again awfully 
invaded, and my father’s spiritual state of 
mind not all improved by the second twinge, 
which was a heayy one. 

“Why, d—n it—” 

“Don’t curse, dear James.” 

“Curse! I will; for. if you had the gout, 
you would swear like a trooper.” 

“Indeed I would not.” 

“Ah, Mary,” replied my father, “ between 
twinges, if you knew the comfort of a curse 
or two—it relieves one so.” 

“ That, indeed, James, must be but a sorry 
consolation, as Mr. Cantwell said—” 

“Oh! d—n Cantwell,” roared my father, 
“@ fellow that will tell you that there is but 
one path to heaven, and that he has discov- 
ered it. Pish! Mary, the grand route is open 
as the mail-coach road, and Papist and 
testant, Quaker and Anabaptist, may jog 








vagabond at Portsmouth ¢ 
was to the 
aamd ae exchanging bank notes for specie, 
and e inea the ci 
ve was alight one. He’ll fry—or has fried 
r i old aunt, 


—ani my poor be 

under the skillful management of the Metho- 
dist hang were who for a dozen years in their 
rambles, had made her house an inn, left the 
three thousand five per cents. which I ex- 
poues to blow the gospel-trumpet, either in 

ifornia or the Cape—for, knows, I 
never particularly inquired in which couatry 
the trumpeter was to sound ‘boot and saddle,’ 
after I had ascertained that the doting fool 
had made a legal testament quite sufficient 
for the purposes of the holy knaves who hum- 
bugged her. Cantwell is one of the same 
crew, @ specious hypocrite. I would attend 
to the fellow no more than to that red-headed 
rector—every priest is a rector now—who 
often held my horse at his father’s forge, 
when I happened to throw a shoe hunting,— 
and woul break his back bowing, if I 
handed him now and then a@ sixpence. 
Would I believe the dictum of that low-born 
dog, when he told me that in head P 
—and my father elevated his hand toward 
heaven-—“ they cared this pinch of snuff, 
whether upon a Friday I ate a rasher or red- 
herring ?” 

Two episodes interrupted the polemical dis- 
uisition. In character none could be more 
ifferent—the one eventuated in a clean 

knock down—the other decided indirectly 
my future fortunes—and, in the next chap- 
ter, both shall be detailed. 
CHAPTER Il, 

“ Antonio, Thou knowest that dll my fortunes are at sea ; 

Nor have I money or commodity, 

To raise a present sum.” 

Merchant of Venice. 

Tue Boheeil Kistanaugh, called in plain 

English, the kitchen boy, had entered, not 
like Caliban, “bearing a log,” but with a 
basket full. He deposited the supply, and 
was directed by the commander to replenish 
the fire. I believe that Petereeine’s alle- 

iance to my father originated in fear rather 
than affection. He dreaded 

“the deep damnation of his ‘Buh !’” 


but what was a still more formidable consid- 
eration, was a black-thorn stick which the 
colonel had carried since he gave up the 
sword; it was a beauty, upon which every 
fellow that came for law, in or out of custody, 
lavished his admiration—a clean crop, with 
three inches of an iron ferule on the extrem- 
ity. My father was, “good easy man,” a 
true Milesian philosopher—his arguments 
were those impressive ones, called ad homi- 
nem, and after he had grassed his man, he 
explained the reason at his leisure. 

etereeine (little Peter), as he was called, 
to distinguish him from another of that apos- 
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choice been allowed, he should not have pre- 
ferred entering one of Van Amburgh’e dens, 
to facing the commander in the dining-room. 
, ine was nervous—he had overheard 
his master blowing to the skies the Reverend 
see pews and the red-headed rector, 
Paul ony. Ifa parson and a priest were 
so treated, what chance had he? and great 
was his trepidation, accordingly, when he en- 
tered the state chamber, as in duty bound. 

“Why the devil did you not answer the 
bell? You knew well enough, you incorri- 
ble scoundrel! that I wanted you.” 

Now my father’s opening address was not 
calculated to restore Peterecine’s mental se- 
proms PB to add to his uneasiness, he also 
caught sight of thet infernal implement, the 
black-thorn, which, in treacherous repose, 
was resti g at my father’s elbow. 

“On with some wood, you vagabond.” 

The order was obeyed—and Petereeine 
conveyed a couple of billets safely from the 
basket to the te. The next éssay, how- 
ever, was a failure—the third log fell—and 
if the fall were not great, as Pog Pan on 
the fender, it certainly was very noi The 
accident was harmless—for, i 
honest admeasurement, it evaded my father’s 
foot by a full yard—but, under nervous alarm, 
he swore, and, as troopers will swear, that it 
had descended direct upon his afflicted mem- 
ber, and, consequently that he was ruined 
for life. This was a subsequent explanation 
—while the unhappy youth was extended on 
the hearth-rug, protesting innocence, and 
also declaring that his jaw-bone was frac- 
tured. The fall of the billet and the boy 
were things simultaneous—and while my 
mother, in t alarm, inculcated patience 
under suffering, and hinted at resignation, my 
father, in return, swore awfully, that no man 
with a toe of treble its natural dimensions, 
and scarlet as a soldier’s jacket, had -ever 
posmeaped either of those Christian articles. 
My mother quoted the case of Job—and my 
father begeel to inquire if there was aay 
authority to prove that Job ever had the 
gout? In the mean time, the kitchen-boy had 

ered himself up and departed—and as 
e left the presence with his hand 
m ‘his cheek, loud were his lamentations. 
onstance and I—nobody enjoyed the ridicu- 
lous more than she didIsughed heartily, 
while the colonel resented this want of sym- 
pathy, by colling os a brace of fools, and ex- 
pressing his se conviction, that were he, 
the commander, han, we, the delinquents, 
would giggle at the foot of the gallows. 

Such was the state of affairs, when the en- 
trance of the chief butler harbingered other 
occurrences, and much more serious than 





invaded by a red lancer of the —while 
achasseur had inserted a lasti 
of his affection across his right cheek, extreme- 
ly honorable, but by no means ornamental. 
Mick laid a couple of newspapers, and as 
many letters, on the tabl t before we 
to open either, we will favor t 


pay oy the fart lois 
one a fancy for the a tron- 
izes the last im . The tr turf is 
generally a settler—the is also a safe 
road to a safe settlement, between a race- 
horse and a danseuse, we would not. give a 
i ce for choice. Now, as far la 

went, my grandfather was innocent; a 
rovette or pas seul, barring an Irish jig, 
f never witnessed in his lif e—but he had 
discovered as good a method for settling a 


. 


his country ; there is a great deal of patriot- 


to}ism in Ireland; in fact, it is, like linen, a 


staple article generally, but still the best pay- 
was bakes aint ond hence, mg poe 
er generally iost the race. 

My father looked very suspiciously at the 
letters—one had his own armorial bearings 
displayed in red wax—and the formal] direc- 
Kepmencs, Spee detected to be that of 
; ine—C : oe 


were never agreeable—she had a rent charge 
on the for a couple of thousands ; 
and, like Moses and Son, her system was 
“quick returns,” and the interest was conse- 
quently expected to the day. For a few 
pens my father hesitated, but he manfully 
broke the seal—muttering, audibly, “What 
cam the old rattle-trap write about? Her 
interest-money is not due for another fort- 
night.” He threw his eyes hastily over the 
contents—his color heightened—and my 
aunt Catharine’s epistle was flung, and most 
unceremoniously, 409 the i—the hope 
that accompanied the act, being the reverse 
of a benediction. 

“Is there arything wrong, dear James ?” 
inquired my mother, in her usual quiet and 
timid tone. 

“Wrong!” thundered. my father; “Frank 
will read this spiritual production to you. 
Kies pet for sy sos walle: earthly 

itty’s part m 's we eart 
consdantions being non-im) t. Read, 
Frank, and va ga will not devoutly wish that 
the doting fool was at the dey—" 


“Stop, my dear James.” 
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*Well—zead, Frank, and say, when you 
hear the contents, whether you oid? be 
sorry to learn the old 


man, read.” 

- L obeyed the order, and thus ran the mis- 
sive, my honored father adding a running 
commentary at every important passage; we 
‘shall. them in italics — 


Oh, 
“<¢Tf by a merciful dispensation, I shall be 
itted to have a few spiritual minded 
Friends to-morrow, at four o'clock, at din- 
ner— ” , ‘ 


opie militatre—they won't fail you, my 


“*] shall then have reached an age to 
which few arrive—look to the psalm—name- 
ly, to eighty” 

“ Ske's erghty-three—" 

“*T have, under the mercy of Providence, 
and the ministry of a chosen vessel, the Rev- 
evend Carter Kettlewell, and also a worshi 
ing Christian learned in the law, namely, 
Mr. Selby Sly, = my earthly house in 
order. ould that spiritual Ff tions 
could be as easily accomplished; but yet I 
feel well convinced that mine is a state of 

and Mr. Kettlewell gives me a com- 
friable assurance that in me the old man is 
crucified’ ”» 

“ Did you ever listen to such rascally cant ?” 

“«T have given instructions to Mr. Sly to 
make my will and Mr. Kettlewell has kindly 
consented to be the trustee and execut a 

« Now comes the villainy, no doubt.” 

“‘T have devised—may the offering be 
graciously received !—all that I shall die 
sessed of to make an addition to support those 
devoted soldiers—not, dear nephew, soldiers 
in your carnal meaning of the word—but the 
ministers of the gospel, who labor in New 
Zealand. These inestimable men, whose 
courage is almost su atural, and who— ” 

“ Pish—swhat an old twaddler 

“¢Although annually eaten by converted 
po rey still press forward at the trumpet- 

2” 


“TI wonder what sort of a grill old Kate 
would make? cursed tough, I fancy.” 

“¢T have added my mite to a fund already 
established to send assistance there—’” 

“ Ay, to. Christianize, and, in return, be car- 

. Iwish Ihad charge of the gridiron ; 

I would broil one or two of the new recruits.” 

*“*T have called in, under Mr. Sly’s advice, 


oO my ever-to-be-lamented hus- 
band, and the other 


being 


ions of my p 5 
in state securities, are reclaimable at 


the mortgage granted to the late Sir George | swall 
“ w-|@ chapter of Tim 








intimate that the 2000/.—a ren 
quarter's intredt shall pall ot La Touche 
quarter's id at 8 
to the order of Messrs. Kottlewell and Sly. 
As the blindness of the New Zealanders is 
ps ag and as Mr. Kettlewell has alread: 

i some gallant champions who 
blow the gospel-trumpet, although they were 
to be served up to supper the same evening, I 
wish the object to be carried out at once—” 

“ iful ’ said my poor father with a 
groan; “where the devil could the be 
raised? You won't realize now for a 
what, in war-time, would get for a calf. 
Go on with the old harridan’s epistle.” 

“Having now got rid of fleshly considera- 
tions—I mean money ones—let me, my dear 
James, offer a word in season. Remember 
that it comes from an attached relation, who 
holds your worldly affairs as nothing—’” 

“ I can’t dispute that,” said my father with 
a smothered groan. 

“«But would turn your attention to the 
more important considerations of our being. 
I would not lean too heavily upon the bruised 
reed, but ne early life was anything but 
evangeli = 

Constance laughed; she could not, wild 
girl, avoid it. 

“*We must all give an account of our 
stewardship,’ vide St. Luke, chap. xvi.—” 

« Stop Shakspeare’s right ; the devil 
quotes Scripture—but, go on—let’s have the 
whole dose.” 

“¢ When can you pay themoney in? And, 
oh! in you, my dear nephew, may yet 
fructify, and may you be brought, even at the 
eleventh hour, to a slow conviction that all 
on this earth is vanity and vexation of spirit— 
drums, colors, scarlet and fine linen, hounds 
running after hares, women whirling round, 
as they tell me they do, in that invention of 
the evil one called a waltz, all these are but 
delusions of the enemy, and designed to lead 
sinners to destruction. I transcribe a verse 
from a most affecting hymn, composed by 


that gi man— ” 

“Oh, d—n the hymn!” roared my father; 
“on with you, Frank, and my benison light on 
the composer of it! Don’t stop to favor us with 
his name, and pass over the filthy doggerel ” 

ed under orders ly. 

“* Remember, James, you are now sixty- 
one ; repent, and, even in the eleventh hour, 
you may be plucked like a brand from the 

. Avoid swearing, mortify the flesh— 
that is, don’t take a third bler after 
vty fathe could longer. “Oh, 

y father not stand. it hea 
may Cromwell's curse light upon her! I won- 
der how many glasses of brandy-and-water she 
lows at evening exercise, as she calls it, over 
om 
would not recall the but for the 
purpose of wholesome admonition. The year 


oe 
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married, and gave up the poe 
Tidieri can any ot that found 
emorning A.M., in Bridget 

room? Your excuse was, that you 
had got the colic; if you had, why not come 
to my chamber, where you knew there was 
laudanum and lavender ?” 

Poor Constance could not stand this fresh 
allegation; and, while my mother looked 
very grave, we laughed. as Scrub says, “con- 
cmneliy.” My father muttered something 
about E euened nonsense !” but I am inclin 
to think that aunt Catharine’s colic charge 
was not without some foundaticn. 


before 
life of 


poe = 


._“*T have now, James, discharged my duty : | y 


may my humble attempts to arouse you toa 
sense of the danger of standing on the brink 
of the pit of ition be blessed! Pay the 
agg am and interest over to La Touche. 

. Selby Sly hinted that a foreclosure of 
the might expedite matters; and, 
by saving a term or two in getting in the 


money, two or three hundred New Zealand- 
ers would—and oh, James! how gratifying 
would be the reflection!—be saved from the 


wrath to come. 

“<* This mening, oe looking over your inar- 
riage settlement, Mr. Sly is of opinion that, if 
Mrs. Hamilton will renounce certain rights, 
he can raise the money at once, and that too 
only at legal interest, say six per cent.—’” 

had I witnessed a paternal explosion ; 
but, when it was hinted that the marital 
rights of my poor mother were to be sacri- 
ficed, his fury amounted almost to madness. 

“Damnation!” he exclaimed; “confusion 
light — the letter and the letter-writer! 

ou!—do you an act to invalidate your set- 
tlement! [ would see first every canting 
bo gree in ——” and he named a disagree- 
able locality. “Never, Mary! pitch that 
paper away: I dread that at the end of it 
| cs a ic will inflict her yr Wy 

ran our tra ou must catch the 
mail iconigh?; out be town by eight 
o'clock te-morrow morning. Beat Sly’s office 
at nine. D—n the t!—I should have 
done the job myself. t the scoundrel as 
nearly to death as you think you can con- 
scientiously go without committing absolute 
murder: next, pay @ morning visit to Kettle- 
well, and, if you leave him in a condition to 
mount the pulpit for a month, [ll never 
acknow you. Break that other seal; 
cope e contents may prove as agreea- 
as old Kitty’s.” 

There were times and moods when, in 
Byron’s language, it was judicious to reply 

“ Psha! to hear is to obey,” 
and this was such a period. I broke the 
black wax, and the epistle proved to be from 
the very gentleman whom I was to be dis- 
patohed | per mail to qualify next morning for 
surgical assistance. 

“Out with it!” roared my father, as I un- 
closed the foldings of the paper; “What is 
the signature? [ remember that my uncle 
Hector always looked at the name attached 





to a letter when he unclosed the post-bag; 

and if the handwriting looked like an attor- 

an Be flung it, without reading a line, into 
é fire.” 


“This letter, sir, is subscribed ‘Selby Sly.’” 
“Don’t burn it, Frank, read. We ere 
is one comfort that Selby Sly shall have to- 
morrow evening a collection of aching ribs, if 
the Hamiltons are not degen 1: read, 
man,” and, as usual, there was a running 
comment on the text. 
“< Dublin, —— March, 1818. 
‘“ CoroneL Hamiton,—Sir, 
“‘Tt is my melancholy duty to inform 
‘ou—’ ” 
“That you have foreclosed the mortgage. 
Frank, if you don't break a bone or two, Pu 
never acknowledge you again.” 
“That my honored and valued client and 
troness, Mrs. Catharine O'Gorman, - 
enly de this life ot half-past six 
o'clock, P.M., yesterday evening, when drink- 
ing a of sherry, and holdioig owees shel 
iritual converse with the Reverend Carter 


ttlewell.’” 

“Irs all “ps no doubt: the canting scoundrels 
have secured her—or, as blackguard gamblers 
say, have ‘made all safe.” 

“<She has died intestate, although a deed, 
that would have immortalized her memory, 
was en and ready for signature. 
Within an hour after she went to receive her 
reward—’ ” 

5 Baap gave a loud hurrah! “ Blewed 
be Heaven that the rout came before the old fool 
completed the New Zealand business !” 

“As heir-at-law, you are in direct re- 
mainder, and the will, not being executed, is 
merely waste-paper : but, from the draft, the 
intentions of your inestimable aunt can 
clearly be discovered. Although not binding 
in law, let me say there is such a thing as 
Christian equity that should guide you. 

New Zealand bequest, involving a direct ap- 
plication of 10, . to meet the annual ex- 
penditure of gospel-soldiers—there being a 
constant drain upon these sacred harbin 

of from the native fancy of preferring 
a deviled missionary to a stewed kangaroo— 
that portion of the intended testament I 
w not press upon you. But the inten- 
tional behests of 500/. to the Rev. Carter 
Kettlewell, the same sum to myself, and an 
annuity to Miss Grace Lightbody of 50. 
a-year, though not recoverable in law, under 
these circumstances should be faithfully con- 
— = 

“¢Tt ma tifying to acquaint you 
with some attiodiags of the last ome of 
your dear relative, and one of the most de- 
vout, nay, I may use the term safely, evan- 

lical elderly gentlewomen for whom I have 

ad the honor to transact business.’” 

“ Stop, Frank. Pass over the detail. It 
might be too affecting.” 

“*T await your directions for the funeral. 
My lamented friend and client had erected a 
catacomb in the Siloam Chapel, and in the 
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minister's vault, and she frequently expressed 

a decided wish that her dast nigh +t repose with 

faithful servants, who, in season oat ve of 

season, fearlessly i 

sin, who ie areuyed to lack, and the woman 

who si on the seven hills, dressed in 
not call 


scarlet.” 

a the canting vagi 
eee re, inne i ek 
at once, a yt iquet is unmen- 
tionable but who, report prougts gedahes resi- 
denté in Babylon.” 

Constance and I laughed; my mother, 
usual, looking demure and dignified. Another 


Suinan of the gout altogether demolished the 
's temper. 
“Stop. that scoundrels jargon. Run your 


Met Pas , and tell me whe. the 

si ge riving at.” 

bagel te Mr. Sly desires to kn 
‘Simply, sir, Mr. si ow 

whether you have any objection to old Kitt 


taking ble 
in the Babli. gopel-shop which she patron- 
or would y: 


“ Heaven forbid that I should interfere 
ba her Mae said oy apaee- 
“ ys ’s ‘snug lying’ in Siloam ; 
and there’s one thing cotta, thst the com- 

y who occupy the premises are quite un- 
objectionable. Kitty will be safer there. 
Lord! if the gentleman in black, or the red 
lady of the seven hills attempted a felonious 
entry on her bivouac, what a row the saintly 
inmates would kick up! It would be a reg- 
ular ‘ turn out!’ And what chance 
would scarlatina and old clooty have? No, 
no, she'll be snug there in her sentry-box. 
What a blessed escape from ruin! Mary, 
dear, make me another tumbler, and d—n 
the gout !"—he had a twinge. “I'll 

ink ‘here’s luck’? F go pack your 
kit, and instead of demolishing Selby Sly, 
see Kitty decently sodded. Your mother, 
Constance, and myself will rumble after you 
to town by stages. I wonder how aunt 
Catherine will cut up. If she has left as 
much cash behind as she has lavished good 
advice in her parting epistle, by—” and 
father did ejaculate a regular er —“ ]? 
re-purchase the harriers, as I have got a 
whisper that poor Dick was cleaned out the 
last meeting at the Curragh, and the pack 
is in the market.” 


CHAPTER III. 
“1 have tremor cordis on me.””— Winter's Tale. 


Ir isa _ world after all; manifold are 
its ups and downs, and life is but a medley of 
fair promise, excited hope, and bitter disap- 

pointment. 
Never did a family party start for the me- 
tropolis with gayer hearts, or on a more 
ble mission. Our honored rélative 





agreea 
(authoritate the Methodist’ Magazine) had 
“shuffled off” in the best marching order im- 





ing to the Reverend Mt. Sha 
malities were unnecessary; but 


father 
observed, sotto voce, in reply, and in the 
plain vernacular of the day, what in modern 
times would have been more figuratively ex- 


pressed, namely, “Did not the -trum- 
péters wish they might get it! ken- 
nel, whose door for two years had not been 
opened, was again unlocked ; whitewashing 
and reparations were extensively ordered ; a 
prudent envoy was dispatched to ae mgr 
the pack, which, rebus egenis, had luid 
down, and the colonel, in his “ mind’s eye,” 
and oblivious of cloth shoes, once more was 
to his knees in‘leather,* and taking every- 
ing in the shape of fence ‘and brook, just as 
the p to dispose them. 

A cellar census was next decided on, and 
by a stout exertion, and at the same time 
with a heavy heart, my father hobbled down 
the stone steps and entered an underground 
repertorium, which once he took much pride 
in visiting. Alas! its glo had departed ; 
the empty bins were richly fringed with cob- 
webbed tapestries, and silently admitted a 
non-oceupancy by bottles for past years. 
The colonel sighed. He remembered his 
grandfather's parting benediction. Almost 
in infancy, malignant fever within one brief 
week had deprived him of both parents, and 
a chasm in direct succession was thus cre- 
ated. A summons from schoal was unex- 
pectediy received, and although the young 

eir and the courier ‘borrowed Tiberally from 
the night, it was past cock-crow when they 
reached their destination. 

The old gentleman was “in articulo,” or 
as sailors would say, he was already “hove 
short,” and ready to trip his anchor. 

“Up stairs, master Frank,” exclaimed the 
old butler to my father, “the general will-be 
in hoaven in half an hour, glory to the Vir- 


I shall never forget my father’s description 
of the parting scene. ped by half a 
dozen pillows, the old man hard for 
breath, but the appearance of his grandson 
appeared to rouse the dormant functions of 
both mind and body; and although there 
were considerable breaks between each sen- 
tence, he thus delivered his valedictory ad- 
vice. Often has the departure of Commodore 
Trunnion been recalled to memory by the de- 
mise of my honored relative. 

“Frank,” said the old fox-hunter to my 
father, “‘ the summons is come, as we used to 
say when I wasa dragoon, to ‘ boot and sad- 
dle” I told the doctor a month ago that my 


* An Irish term for wearing jockey-boots. 
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wind was touched, but he would have it that 


Another pause. iy 

“T bless God that my conscience is tolera- 
bly clean. Widow or orphan I never 
intentionally, and the heaviest item 
et aamegpne ere oom tena 

ell, he threw a decanter, as was 
upon the trial to the satisfaction of judge and 
jury ; and you know, after that, nothing but 
the daisy* would do. I leave you four hon- 
est weight carriers, and as sweet a pack as 
ever ran into a red rascal without a check. 
Don’t be extravagant in my wake.” 
‘Another interruption in the parting ad- 


“A fat heifer, half a dozen sheep, and the 
puncheon of Rasserea that’s in the cellar un- 
touched, should do the thing genteelly. It’s 
only a couple of nights you know, as you'll 
sod me the third ore | Considering that 
I stood two coniests for the county, an action 
for false imprisonment by a gauger, never 
had a lock on the hall door, kept ten horses 
at rack and manger, and lived Tike a gentle- 
man. To the £5,000 for which my poor 
father yo the estate I have only after all 
added £10,000 more, which, as Attorney 
Rowland said, showed that I was a capital 
ot aia Well, you can pay both off easi- 

” 
. Another fit of coughing distressed my 
grandfather sorely. 

“Go to the waters—any place in England 
will answer. If you will stand tallow or to- 
bacco, you can in a month or two wipe old 
scores off the slate. Sir Roderick O’Boyl, 
pon Cet pl oe 7 wenn to be driven 
over the bridge of Athlone in a coffin to 
avoid the coroner,} didn’t he, and in less than 
a twelvemonth too, bring over a sugar-ba- 
ker’s daughter, pay off encumbrances, and 
live and die like ‘a gentleman as he was every 
inch I have not much to leave you but 
some advice, Frank dear, and after I slip my 
oo remember what I say. When you're 

ly to get into trouble, always take the 
bull by the horns, and when you're in for a 
stoup, never mix liquors or sit with your back 
to the fire. If you're obliged to go out, be 
sure to fight across the ridges, and if you can 
manage it, with the sun at your back. Ugh! 
ugh! ugh!” 

“Tn crossing a country, choose the—” 

Another coughing fit, and a long hiatus in 
valedictory instructions paar but the 
old man, as they say in hunting, got second 
wind, and thus pr 

“ Never fence a ditch when a gate is open— 


* An Irish gentleman shot in a duel in lang syne, was 
poetically described as having been left “quivering on 
a 


t In ireland this functi: *s operations are not con- 
fined to the dead, but very disagreeably to the 





avoid late hours and attorneys—and the less 
you have to say to doctors, all the better— 
ugh! ugh! ugh! When it’s your misfor- 
tune to be in company with an old maid—I 


!| mean a reputed one-—ugh! ugh! always be 


on the muzzle—for in her next issue of sean- 
dal she'll be sure to quote you as her author- 
ity. If a saint comes in your way, button 
your breeches-pocket, and look now and then 
at your watch-chain. I’m brought nearly to 
a for bad bellows won’t stand 
es.” ; 

Here the ripple in his ch, which dis- 
turbed Codiencliiens > teat agen much, sorely 
afflicted. my worthy grandfather. He mut- 


tered som that @ snaffle was the safest 
bit a sinner could faith in—assumed 
the mantle of —foretold, as it would 


appear, troublous times to be in rapid advent 
a —— bar faith should be 
in heaven, pow F 

He strove to rally and senooaie icmp 
for my father’s guidance, but strength was 
wanting. The re a life was teld—he 
swayed on one side the supporting pil- 
lows—and in @ minute more the s e was 
over. Well, to his ashes! We'll leave 
a on ae © 
party for the metropolis, who, in demise 
of our honored kinswoman, had sustained a 
heavy loss, but notwithstanding, endured the 
visitation with Christian fortitude and mar- 
velous resignation. 

Place au dames. My \ady-mother had 

been a beauty im her day, and for a dozen 
years after her ae seen her mame 
proudly and periodically recorded by 
“ke in the thing he called a jo 
which, in size, , and hy, might 
comulate i ncorclogio aifcir erted lowly 
through the streets of London, “i’ the after- 
noon” of a hanging Monday, containing much 
important information, aisha the defunet 
felon had made his last breakfast sim 
from tea and toast, or whether Mr. 
—— had kindly added mutton-chops to the 
déjetiner, while his amiable lady furnished 
new-laid eggs from the family corn-chandler. 
But to return to m ' 


a birth-day night, while the 
a bridal present, and emeralds, an heir-loom 
from her mother, remained in strict abey- 
ance. Now and again their cases were un- 
closed, and a sigh accompanied the i 
tion—for sad were their reminiscences. Olim 
~—her name was chronicled on Patrick’s night, 
by every Castle : made, it is 
to be lamented, as [ri eae, 
aad mistakes at times. @ once poor in- 
ured lady had been attired in canary-colored 
ute-string, and an ostrich plume remarkable 
for its enormity, while she, the libeled one, 
had been ingly arrayed in blue bomba- 
zine, and of any imported from 
Araby the blest, was er innocent. 

A general family movement was decided 





4 
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Constance 
for professional interference. May heaven 
forgive her if she fibbed !—for a dental dis- 


‘ of purer ‘iv never slily solicited a 
poy, kiss, . 


) than what her joyous laugh ex- 
hibited. My poor mother entered a protest 
against the “spes ultima gregis,” meani 
mm being left at home in times so peril- 
ous, and when all who could effect it were 

into isoned towns, and abandon- 


movement was 


With all the precision of a commissary- 
general, my father had ted the itin- 
erary. Here, we were to 


our sojourn during the night-season. 
wills, fate i in * 9 ease the 
old saw was realized. ; 
It will be necessary to remark that a con- 
spiracy that had been hatching for several 
Cccpeausnarchpenistel. - My fihen ooh 
n prematurely ex Wi 
more hardiesse a Glonretion, Heclinel fol- 
lowing the general example of enone 


‘town and city. Coming events threw 
eir shadow: before, and too unequivocall 
to be mistaken, but still he spo deaf ad- 
der. In confidential communication with 
Dublin Castle, all known there touching the 
intended movements of the di was 


nately, the reverse of an alarmist—proud of 
his populari i is leti re—drew his 


portable valuables were forwarded to Dublin, 
and reached their destination safely. Had 
our hearts been where the treasure was, we 
should, as in prudence bound, have personal- 
ly accompanied the silver but the 
owner, like many an abler commander, 
played the waiting game too long. A day 
sooner would have saved some trouble—but 
my father had.carried habits of absolute ac- 
tion into all the occurrences of daily life. 
Indecision is, in character, a sad failure, but 
his weak point ran directly in an opposite direc- 
tion. He thought, weighed matters hastily, 
decided in five minutes, and that decision 
once made, coute qui coute, must be carried 
out to the very letter. He felt all the an- 
noyance of leaving the old roof-tree and its 
household gods—conflicting statements from 
the executive—false information from local 
mi mt rg a = priest that 
no immec nger might be expected— 
these, united to a yearning after home, ren- 


‘|change our own for 





dered his tions rather Fabian. The 
storm burst, however, while he still hesitated, 
of mail-coaches 


i Gah he, like mazny 2 wiser man, bed welled 


@ day too long. 
Whether the colonel might have dallied 
still longer is mere conjecture, when a letter 


marked “haste” was delivered by an orderly 

and in half an hour the “leathern 
conveniency” was rumbling down the ay- 
enue. 

The journey of the Wronghead family to 
London—if I recollect the pleasant comedy 
that details it correctly—was effected withont 
the occurrence of any casualty beyond some 
dyspeptic uences to the cook from over- 
eating. Would that our migration to the 
a had .been as fortunately accom- 


We started éarly; and on reaching the 
town where we were to breakfast and ex- 
post-horses, found the 
place in feverish excitement. A hundred 
anxious inquirers were collected in the mar- 
ket-place. Three hours beyond the usual 
time of the mail-delivery had elapsed,—wild 
rumors were spread abroad,—a general rising 
in ae pry was er payin ti the non- 
arri the an ominous appearance, 
and iner< the alarm. ‘ 

We hurried over the morning meal,—the 
horses were being put to,—the ladies already 
in the carriage,—when a dragoon rode in at 

and the worst apprehensions we had 
entertained were more than realized by this 
fresh arrival. The mail-coach had been plun- 
dered and burned, while everywhere, north, 
east, and west, as it was stated, the rebels 
were in open insurrection,—all communica- 
tion with Dublin was cut off,—and ay days, 
to reach the metropolis would have been only 


. pan act of madness 


Another express from the south came in. 
Matters there were even worse. The rebels 
had risen en masse and committed fearful de- 
vastation. The extent of danger in attempt- 
ing to roach the capital, or return to his man- 
sion, were thus painfully balanced ; and my 
father considering that, as sailors say, the 
choice rested between the devil and the deep 
sea, decided on remaining where he was, as 
the best policy under all circumstances. 

The incompetency of the Irish engineering 
staff, and a defective commissariat, at that 
time was most deplorable; and although the 
town of ——- was notoriously disaffected, the 
barrack chosen, temporarily, to accommodate 
the — mn—a company of militia—was a 
thatched building, two stories high, and per- 
fectly commanded by houses in front and 
rear. The captain in charge of the detach- 
ment knew nothing of his trade, and had 
been hoisted to a commission in return for 
the use of a few freeholders. The Irish read 
character quickly. They saw at a glance 
the mashed imbecility of the devoted man; 
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intelligence he brought de- 
plans entirely. Any 


& man 60 utterly ignorant of the trade he had 
been thrust into as Captain —— appeared 
be, “the King’s press been abused most 
damnably.” 


The Colonel had a singular pi ee 
of personal remembrance; and even at the 
distance of years he would recall a man to 
memory, even had the former uaintance 
been but casual. Passing through the: inn- 
yard, his quick eye detected in the ostler a 
quondam stable-boy. To avoid the conse- 
quences attendant on a fair-riot which had 
ended, “ut mos est,” in homicide, the ex- 
had fled the country, and, as it was 
and believed, sought an asylum in 
the “land of the free” beyond the Atlantic, 
which, privil likethe Cave of Abdullum, 
conveniently flings her stripes and stars over 
all that are in - o ~ that are — 
r. Little did t itive — esire 
i to recall “lang woe” and renew a for- 
mer acquaintance. But my father was other- 
wise determined ; and stepping carelessly up, 
he tapped his old domestic on the shoulder, 
and at once addressed him by name. 
The ostler turned deadly pale, but in a 
moment the Colonel dispelled his alarm. 
“You have nothing to apprehend from me, 
Pat. He who struck the Tews, which was 
generally laid to your ch confessed when 
ying that he was the guilty man, and that 
‘ou were innocent of all blame beyond mix- 


ing in the affray.” 

bova po ped the suspected culprit on his 
knees, and in a low but earnest voice he re- 
turned thanks to heaven. 

“TI understood you had gone to America, 
or I would have endeavored in some way to 
have apprised you, that a murderer by re- 

‘ou were but a rioter in reality.” 

“TI did go there, Colonel, but I could not 
rest. I knew that I was innocent; but who 
would believe my oath? I might have done 
well enough there; but I don’t know why, 
the ould country was always at my heart, 
and I used to when I thought of the 
mornings that I whipped in the heunds, and 


and | bottom of the 
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the nights that I danced merrily in the ser- 
vente ball, ohap pleas 4 came,—and 


brought here,.so close to your 
former home, and so likely to be recognized ?” 
“ To see if I couldn’t myself, and get 


ye’r honor to take me back. Mark that dark 


He’s owner of this horse. Go to the 
and [ll be with you 
when he returns to the house again.” 

My father walked carelessly away, un- 
closed the en gate, and left the dark 
stranger with his former whipper-in. Throw- 
ing himself on a bench in a rude summer- 
house, he began to think over the threaten- 
ing aspect of affairs, and devise, if he could, 
some plan to deliver his family from the dan- 

r, Which on every side it too evi- 

ent was ingly impending. 

He was ily rejoined by his old do- 


“ Marked ye that dark man well ?” 

“Yes; and a devilish suspicious-looking 
gentleman he is.” 

“His looks do not belie him. No matter 
whatever may occur through it, you must 
quit the town directly. Call fer post-horses, 
and as mine is thé first turn, I’! be illion. 
Don’t show fear or i 
rest to me. Beware of the landlord—he’s a 
colonel of the rebels, and a bloodier-minded 
villain is not unhan Hasten in—eve' 
moment is worth -—and when the call 
comes, the horses will be to the carriage in 
the cracking of a whip. Don’t notice me, 

or bad.” 

He h over the garden-h 
to ae the back of oa eo unperceiv: 
whi pan along. te; it was 
opened i host in person. Sie started ; 
but, with assumed indifference, observed, 
“What sad news the has brought !” 

“T don’t believe the of it. ese 
things are always exaggerated. Landlord, 
Pll push on @ stage or two, and the worst 
that can happen is to return, should the route 
prove dangerous. I know that here I have a 
safe shelter to fall back upon.” 

“Safe!” exclaimed the innkeeper. “ All 
the rabble in the country would not venture 
within miles of where ye are; and, notwith- 
standing bad there’s not a loyaler 
barony in the county. Faith! Colonel, al- 
though it may look very like seeking custom, 
I would advise you to —_ your present quar- 
ters. You know the old saying, ‘Men ma 
go farther and fare worse.” I had a lam 
killed when I heard of the rising, and special- 
ly for your honor’s dinner. Just look into the 
barn as ye pass. Upon my conscience! it’s 
a curiosity !” 

He turned back with me ; but before we 
reached the place, the dark stranger I had 
seen before beckoned from a back window. 

“Ha! an old and worthy customer wants 
me.” 


man ! 


to | mestic 


icion—and leave the . 
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appeared at a stable-door 
‘in his hand. 


“ Pat, show his honor that born beauty I} a 


killed for him this morning.” “ 
* Coming, Mr. Scully— 
pardon—but ye know that business must be 
minded,” he said, and hurried off. 
No man assumes the semblance of indiffer- 


the host’s whistle, he came to the door 
ilting a merrily,—but when he re- 
entered the stable, the melody ceased, and his 
countenance. became serious. ve 

“T hid behind the straw, yonder, Colonel, 
and overheard every syllable thac passed, and 
under the canopy bigger villains are not than 
the two who are er now. There’s no 
time for talkin ’s ready,” and he rose 
to the harn post-horses, “Go in, keep an 
eye open, and close-mouth-——order the carriage 
round—all is packed—and when we're clear of 
the town I'll tell you more.” 

When my father’s determination was made 
known, feelingly did the host indicate the 
danger of the attempt, and to his friendly 
remonstrances against wayfaring, Mr. Scully 
raised a warning voice. But my father was 
decisive—Pat Loftus trotted to the door— 
some light luggage was placed in the car- 
triage, and three brace of pistols deposited in 
its pockets» A meaning look was inter- 
ehanged between the innkeeper and his fel- 


~~ 

“Colonel,” said the former, “I hope you 
will not need the tools. If you do, the fault 
will be all your own.” 

“If required,” returned my father, “I'll 
use them to the best advantage.” 

The villains interchanged a smile. 

“ Pat,” said the host to the postillion, “ you 
know the safest road—do what I bid ye—and 
keep his honor out of trouble if ye can.” 

“Go on,” shouted my father—the whip 
cracked smartly, and off rolled the carriage. 

For half a mile we proceeded at a smart 

until at the junction ofthe three roads, 

us took the one which the finger- in- 

dicated was not the Dublin one. My father 

called out to pend but the postillion hurried. 

on, until high hedges, and a row of ash-trees 

at both sides, shut in the view. He pulled up 
suddenly. 

“ Am IT not an undutiful servant te. disobey 
the orders of so good a master as Mr. Dogher- 
ty? First, I have not taken the goad he re- 
commended—and, secondly, instead of driv- 
ing this flint into a horse’s frog, I have carried 
it in my pocket,” and he jerked the stone 


away. 
« Look to your pistols, Colone?. In good 
old bee rer arms, I suspect, would haye 


been found in better order.” 
The weapons were examined, and every pan 
had been saturated with water. “ Never 


shall 


is always pugnaeious ; like 








ee en around told That the insurrection 
had en out: church-bells rang, dropping 
shots now and then were heard, and houses, 


not distant, were moe in flames. 
Safely, however, we rough manifold 
alarms, and at di entered the fortified 


barrier erected on one of the canal bridges, 
which was jealously guarded by a company 
of Highlanders and two six-pounders. Brief 
asummary of what followed. While 
the tempest of rebellion raged, we remained 
safely in the capital. Constance and I were 
over head and ears in love; but another pas- 
sion struggled with me for mastery: Youth 
Norval, 

“1 had heard of battles, and had longed 

To follow to the field some warlike” 

eolonel of militia, and importuned my father 
to obtain a commission, and, like rtes, 
“wrung a slow consent.” The application 
was ; and, soon after breakfast, the but- 
ler announced that my presence was wanted 
in the drawing-room. I ired thither, and 
there found my father, his fair dame, and my 
cousin Constance. 

“Well, Frank, I haye kept my promise, 
and, in a day or two, I shall have a eaptain’s 
commission for you. Before, however, I place 
myself under an obligation to Lord Carhamp- 
ton, let me propose an alternative for your 
selection.” 

I shook my head. “And what may that 


be, sir *” 

“A wife.” 

“A wife!” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, that is the — offer. You shall 
have, however, 9 free liberty of election : read 
that letter.” 

I threw my eye over it hastily. It was 
ftom the Lieutenant’s secretary, to say 


that his excellency felt pleasure in placing a 
eompany in the — militia, at Colonel Hamil- 
ton’s disposal. ‘There is the road to fame 
open as a turnpike trust. Come hither, Con- 
stance, and here is the alternative.” She 
looked at me archly, I caught her to my heart, 
and kissed her red lips. 

“ Father !” 

“ Well, Frank.” 

“ You may write a polite letter to the Cas- 
tle, and decline the commission.” 
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ons, own 
peasant ; and would that its hor- 
rors carried with them salutary reminiscen- 
story. 3 
clapping vagabonds “‘i’ th’ stocks,” and doing 
all e re ing tsathe cian to a 
coun’ mtleman, an € queen’s 
posers 4 f might have, until the Townfall of 
Napoleon, and the reduction of the militia, 
events wr pow ery smelt powder on the 
Phoenix Park on field days, and like Hudi- 
bras, of + memory, at the head of a 
charge 


har So me! 


wrPeraner 


foot, “ rode forth acoloneling.” In 
place, however, of meddling with cold iron, I 

ded to “metal more attractive,” and in 
three months became a Benedict, and in some 
dozen more a papa. ‘ 

In the mean time, rebellion was bloodily 

t down, and on my lady's recovery, m 

er, whose yearning for a return to the o! 
roof-tree was irresistible, for our de- 
parture from the m is. 

Curiously enough, we passed through Pros- 
perous, exactly on the annive the day 
when we had so providentially effected an in- 
vasion from certain destruction. Were aught 
required to elicit gratitude for a fortunate 
escape, two objects, and both visible from the 

inn windows, would have been sufficient. 
One was a mass of blackened ruins—the 
scathed walls of the barrack, in which the 
wretched garrison had been so barbarously 
done to death : bea ray a haman head im- 
paled upon a spike on the 
ing. That blanched skull rested on the 
shoulders of our traitor host, and we, doomed 
to “midnight murder,” were mercifully des- 
tined to witness a repulsive, but just evidence, 
that Providence interposes often between the 
villain and the victim. 

Iam certain that in my physical eonstrue- 
tion, were an analysis practicable, small 
would be the amount of heroic rtions 
which the most astute operator would detect. 
I may confess the truth, and say, that in “ lang 
ene,” any transient ebullition of military ar- 

or vanished at a glance from Constance’s 

black eye. The stream of time t on, and 

those that were, united their dust with those 

that had been. In a short time | letter of 

readiness may be expected ; and I shall, in 

nature’s course, after the last march, as Byron 
says, ere long 

“Take my rest.” 


And will the succession end with me ? Tell 
it not to Malthus, nor whisper it to Harriet 
Martineau.. There is no p + of adver- 


ll de a 


_ 


tising for the next of kin, 7. ¢. if five strapping ful 


and @ couple of the fair sex may be con- 
i a sufficient <ecurity. 


No money is beiter spent than what is laid 
out for domestic satisfaction. A man is 
pleased that his wife is dressed as well as 
other people, and the wife is pleased that she 
is so well dressed.— Dr. Johnson. 
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THE IVORY MINE: 
A TALE OF THE FROZEN SEA. 


Yakoutsk ; and when he intimated that his 
boxes of ‘treasure, his bra and tea, and 
rum and tobacco, were to be laid out m the 
hire of d 
oe gy de ough, from the very first, all 


to accompany his as guardians 
of the dogs. Bakaler, owever, who had 


ow in teaching what 
little he knew to Kolina as in frequenting the 
fashionable circles of Kolimsk. Still, he could 
not reject the —— —_ ee to 
evenin, es an ces which poured u 
him. ite said evening parties, for co 
= was no day, = peepee 9 of 

ours was parties began 
at five p.m., to end at ten. There was sing- 
ing and dancing, and gossip and tea, of whic: 
reek individual bong a ~, or twelve 

cups ; in ite the primitive 

state of the inhabitants, end the vicinity to 
the Polar Sea, these assemblies very much re- 
sembled in style those of Paris and London. 
The costumes, the saloons, and the hours, 
were different, while the manners were less 
refined, but the facts were the same. 

When the carnival came round, Ivan, who 
| was a little vexed at the exclusion of Kolina 
from the fashionable Russian society, took 
care to let her have the usual amusement of 
sliding down a mountain of iee, which she did 
to her great satisfaction. But he took eare 
also at all times to devote to her his days, 
while Sakalar wandered about from yourte to 
yourte in search of hints and information for 
the next winter's j Cr He also hired the 
requisite nartas, or and the thirty- 
nine dogs which were pe coll them, thirteen 
to each. Then he ined for a large 
stock of frozen and dry fish for the dogs, and 
other provisions for themselves. But what 
mostly puzzled the people were his assiduous 
efforts to get a man to go with them who 
would harness twenty dogs to an extra sledge. 
To the astonishment of everybody, three 
young men at last volunteered, and three 
extra sledges were then procured. 

The summer soon came round, and then 
Ivan and his friends started out at once with 
the hunters, and did their utmost to be use- 
. As the natives of Kolimsk went during 
the chase a long distance toward Cape Svia- 
toi, the where the adventurers were to 


uit the fend and venture on the Frozen Sea, 
they took care, at the furthest extremity of 


thebr hunting trip, to leave a deposit of pro- 
visions. ey erected a latform, 
which covered with drift and on 
this they p. the dried fish. Above were 
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tion used 
utton. Ivan 
to his stock 


ay 
iy 


stones, and ev 
the isatig and the 
the summer added 


Boils 


as heavily as Thee could bear. But 
so many dogs, and for so many days, it 
ite certain they must economize most 
ictly ; while it was equally certain, if no 
fell in their way on the journey, that 
must starve, if they did not perish other- 
wise on the terrible Frozen Sea. Each narta, 


sepiry 


uring iod when the ice was 
broken and the vast ocean in free. One 
of the than the rest 


. The adventur- 
ers every day exercised themselves with 
the dogs for some hours, and were pretsy we 
ficient. Sakalar drove the first team, Koli 
the second, and Ivan the third. The Kolimsk 
men came They took their way 
e mouth of the 


along the snow toward 
Tchouktcha river. The first day’s journey 
brought them to the extreme limits of vegeta- 


tion, after which p } entered on a vast and 
interminable plain of snow, along which the 
nartas moved rapidly. But the second day, 
in the afternoon, a storm came on. The snow 
fell in clouds, the wind blew with a bitterness 
of cold as searching to the form of man as the 
hot blast of the desert, and the dogs appeared 
inclined to halt. But Sakalar kept on his 
way toward a hillock in the distance, where 
the guides spoke of a hut of refuge. But 
before a dozen yards could be crossed, the 
sledge of Kolina was overturned, and a halt 


became n > 

as the hrst to raise his fair compan- 
i ground ; and then with much 
difficulty—their hands, despite all the clothes, 
being half-frozen—they again put the nartas 
in condition to proceed. Sakalar had not 
stopped, but was seen in the distance unhar- 
nessing his sledge, and then poking about in 
a huge heap of snow. He was searching for 
the hut, which had been completely buried ia 
the drift. In a few minutes the whole six 
were at work, despite the blast, while the 
dogs were scratching holes for themselves in 
the soft snow, within which they soon lay 
snug, their noses only out of the hole, while 
uver this the sagacious brutes put the tip of 
their long bushy tails. 


. | was less painful 
sea. The sm 





At the end of an hour well employed, the 
hut was freed inside from snow, and a fire of 
stunted bushes with a few logs lit in the mid- 
dle. Here the whole party cowered, almost 
choked with the thick smoke, which, however, 
than the blast from the icy 
. smoke escaped with difficulty, be- 
cause the roof was still covered with firm 
snow, and the door was merely a hole to crawl 

. At last, however, they got the fire 
Sota lr heres 
ining a plentifi tea and food : 
after which their limbs ‘Bs less, stiff, they 


fed the dogs. 

While were attending to the dogs, the 
storm abated, and was followed by a magnifi- 
cent aurora borealis. It rose in the north, a 
sort of semi-arch of light; and then across 
the heavens, in almost every direction, darted 
columns of a luminous character. The light 
was as bright as that of the moon in its full. 
There be pan lurid poly set in some 

laces, whic peared and came again ; 
Sous ee lees dead cae che’ 
storm, the adventurers heard a kind of rust- 
ling sound in the distance, faint and almost 
imperceptible, and yet believed to be the rush 
of the air in the sphere of the phenomenon. 
A few minutes more and all had disa: ’ 

After a hearty meal, the wanderers launched 
into the usual topics of conversation in those 
regions. Sakalar was not a boaster, but the 
young men from Nijnei-Kolimsk were 

of the usual characteristics of hunters 
and fishermen. They told with considerable 
vigor and effect long stories of their adven- 
tures, most exaggerated—and when not im- 
panne most improbable—of bears killed in 
d to hand combat, of hundreds of deer 
slain in the crossing of a river, and of multi- 
tudinous heaps of fish drawn in one cast of a 
seine: and then, wrapped in their thick 
clothes and every one’s feet to the fire, the 
whole y soon slept. Ivan and Kolina, 
however, beld whi converse together 
for a little while, but fatigue soon overcame 
even them. 

The next day they advanced still farther 
toward the pole, and on the evening of the 
third Ww within a few yards of the t 
Frozen . There it lay before them, 
scarcely distinguishable from the land. As 
they looked upon it from a lofty eminence, it 
was hard to believe that that was a sea before 
them. There was snow on the sea and snow 
on the land; there were mountains on both, 
and huge drifts, and here and there vast po- 
linas—a space of soft, watery ice, which re- 
sembled the lakes of Siberia. All was bitter, 
cold, sterile, bleak, and a ag the eye, 
which vainly sought a relief. e prospect 
of a journey over this desolate plain, Inter- 
ped in every direction by ridges of moun- 
tain icebergs, full of crevices, with soft salt 
ice here and there, was dolorous indeed ; and 
yet the heart of Ivan quaked not, He had 
now what he sought in view ; he knew there 
was land beyond, and riches, and fame. 
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the blast is more quick and sudden than in 
the known world, pour- 


ion and stifling heat. d 
bythe ight of the remaining embers scram- 
ed to the door. It was choked up by snow. 
The hunter immediately began to shovel it 
from the narrow hole through which they en- 
tered or left the hut, and then i 
way out. The snow was falling so thick and 
fast that wy Sareleg oct was es letely 
buried, and the wind being directly opposite 
to the door, the snow had Srifted ant ond 
concealed the aperture. 

The dogs now began to howl fearfully. 
This was too serious a warning to be dis- 
dained. They smelt the savage bear of the 
icy seas, which in turn had been attracted to 
them by its sense of smelling. Scarcely had 
the sagacious animals given tongue, when 
Sakalar, through the thick-falling snow and 
amid the gloom, saw a dull heavy mass roll- 
ing direoth toward the tent. He leveled his 
gun, and after which he seized a heavy 
steel wood-axe, and stood ready. The ani- 
mal had at first halted, but next minute he 
came on growling furiously. Ivan and Koli- 
na now both fired, wher the animal turned 
and ran. But the dogs were now round him, 
and Sakalar behind them. One tremendous 
blow of his axe finished the huge beast, and 
there he lay in the snow. The dogs then 
abandoned him, ing to eat fresh bear’s 

mn, they gladly 


in sought rest, after li hting 
lamp with a thick wick, which, in default 

of the fire, diffused a tolerable amount of 
warmth in a small place occupied by six peo- 
ple. But they did not sleep ; for though one 
of the bears was killed, the second of the al- 
most invariable couple was probably near, 
and the idea of such vicinity was anything 
but agreeable. These huge quadru have 
been often known to enter a hut and stifle all 
its inhabitants. The night was therefore far 
from refreshing, and at an earlier hour than 
usual all were on foot. Every morning the 
same routine was followed: hot tea, without 
or milk, was swallowed to warm the 

y ; then a meal, which took the place of 
dinner, was cooked and devoured ; then the 
dogs were fed, and then the sledges, which 
been inclined on one side, were placed 
horizontally. This was always done to water 
their keel, to use a nautical phrase ; for this 
water freezing they glided along all the 





faster. A ion of the now hard-frozen 
bear was given to the d and the rést 


placed on the sledges, after the skin had been 
secured toward making a new covering at 


ight. 
ai day’s journey was half on the land, 
ed on the Boe ing as pe oat eae 
t was very rough, an e 
made aggre The dogs, too, had 
coverings put on their feet, and on every 
erie "ts clea which made a less 
e. In cases, On & sm sur- 
face, it is not very difficult to guide a team 
of dogs, when the leader is a rate ani- 
mal. But this is an essential point, other- 
wise it is impossible to get along. Every 
time the dogs hit on the track of a bear, or 
fox, or other animal, their hunting instincts 
are developed: away they dart ‘like mad, 


his | leaving the line of march, and in spite of all 


the e of the driver, begin the chase. 
But if the front dog be well trained, he dashes 
on on one side, in a totally opposite direction, 
smelling and barking as if he had a new 
track. If his artifice succeeds, the whole 
team dart away after him, and speedily 
long the scent, proceed on their journey. 
Sakalar, who still kept ahead of the party, 
when making a wide circuit out at sea about 
midday, at the foot of a steep hill of rather 
rough ice, found his dogs suddenly increasing 
their speed, but in the right direction: To 
this he had no objection, - wal h it was very 
doubtful what was beyond. However, the 
dogs darted ahead with terrific rapidity, un- 
til they reached the summit of the hill. The 
ice was here very rough and salt, which im- 
peded the advance of the sledge: but off are 
the dogs, down a wey steep descent, furious- 
ly tugging at the sl ter, till away they 
4 e lightning. e harness had broken 
, and Sakalar remained alone on the crest 
of the hill. He leaped off the nartas, and 
stood looking at it with the air of a man 
stunned. e journey seemed checked vio- 
lently. Next instant, his gun in hand, he 
followed the dogs right down the hill, dash- 
ing away too like a madman, in his lon 
hunting-skates. But the dogs were out 
sight, and Sakalar soon found himself op- 
by a huge wall of ice. He looked 
k ; he was wholly out of view of his com- 
panions. To reconnoiter, he’ ascended the 
wall as best he could, and then looked down 
into a sort of circular hollow of some extent, 
where the ice was smooth and even watery. 
He was about to turn away, when ‘bis 
sharp eye detected something moving, and 
all his love of the chase was at once aroused. 
He recognized the snow-cave of a huge bear. 
It was a kind of cavern, caused by the fall- 
ing together of two pieces of ice, with double 
issue. - Both apertures the bear had succeed- 
ed in stopping up, after breaking a hole in 
the thin ice of the sheltered polina, or sheet 
of soft ice. Here the cunning animal lay 
in wait. How long he had been lying it was 
impossible to say, but almost as Sakalar 
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thought, and as the animal issued forth to 
seize his prey, a heavy ball, launched with 
i aim, laid him ow. 
now turned away in search of his 

companions, whose aid was required ‘to se- 
cure a most useful addition to their store of 
food; and as he did so, he heard a distant 
and plaintive howl. He hastened in the 
direction, and in a quarter of an hour came 
to the mouth of a narrow between two 
icebergs. The. stick of harness had 
caught in the fissure, and checked the d 
who were barking with rage. Sakalar caught 
the bridle, which had been jerked out of hi 
hand, and turned the dogs round. The ani- 
mals followed his guidance, and he succeed- 
ed, after some difficulty, in bringing them to 
where lay his game. He then fastened the 
bear and seal, both dead and frozen even in 
this short time, and joined his companions. 

For several days the same kind of difficul- 
ties had to be overcome, and then they 
reached the sayba, where the provisions had 
been placed in the summer. It was a lar, 
rude box, erected on piles, and the whole 
stock was found safe. As there was plenty 


of wood in this pe they halted to rest the 
dogs and re- 
pitched, an 


: ae Fie was 
they all thought of repose. 
They were now Ber whcily to ait’ the. 
land, and to venture in a north-westerly direc- 
tion on the Frozen Sea. 

V.—ON THE ICE. 

Despite the fire made on the iron plate in the 
middle of the tent, our adventurers found the 
cold at this point of their journey most poig- 
nant. It was about Christmas; but the ex- 
act time of year had little to do with the 
matter. The wind was northerly, and keen; 
and they often at night had to rise and pro- 
mote circulation by a good run on the snow. 
But early on the third day all was ready for 
a start. The sun was seen that morning on 
the edge of the horizon for a short while, and 
promised soon. to give them days. Before 
them were a line of icebergs, seemingly an 
impenetrable wall; but it was necessary to 
brave them. The dogs, refreshed by two 
days of rest, started vigorously, and a plain 
hill of ice being selected, they succeeded in 
reaching its summit. Then before them lay 
a vast and seemingly interminable plain. 
Along this the sledges ran with great speed ; 
and that day they advanced nearly thirty 
miles from the land, and camped on the sea 
in a valley of ice. 

It was a singular spot. Vast sugar-loaf hills 
of ice, as old perhaps as the world, threw their 
lofty cones to the skies, on all sides, while 
they rested doubtless on the bottom of the 


the sledges. 





. Here 
wh ushed 

the next day in search of land 
eral tracks of foxes and bears were now 

seen, but no animals were discovered. 


and then newly-formed fields of 


Lumps stuck up in every direction, and made 
the path difficult. Then they reached a vast 
inas, where the humid state of the surface 
told that it-was thin, and of recent formation. 
A stick thrust into it went through. But 
the adventurers took the only course left 
them. The dogs were placed abreast, and 
then, at a signal, were launched upon the 
surface. They flew rather than 

ran. It was necessary, for as they went, the 
ice cracked in every direction, but always 
under the weight of the nartas, which were 
off before they could be caught by the bub- 


bling waters. As soon as the solid ice was 


again reached, the 
tude to Heaven in 
for the night. 


y halted, deep grati- 
eir hearts, ‘and Snapped 


But the weather had ch . What is 
called here the warm wind had blown all 
day, and at night a hurricane came on. As 
the adventurers sat smoking after supper, the 
ice beneath their feet trembled, shook, and 
then fearful reports bursting on their ears, 
told them that the sea was cracking in every 
direction. They had camped on an elevated 
iceberg of vast dimensions, and were for the 
moment safe. But around them they heard 
the rush of waters. The vast Frozen Sea 
was in one of its moments of fury. In the 
deeper seas to the north it never freezes firm- 
ly—in fact there is always an open sea, with 

oating bergs. When a hurricane blows, 
these Fo spaces become terribly agitated. 
Their tossing waves and mountains of ice act 
on the solid plains, and break them up at 
times. This was evidently the case now. 
About midnight our travelers, whose anguish 
of mind was terrible, felt the great iceberg 
afloat. Its oscillations were fearful. Sakalar 
alone preserved his coolness. The men of 
Nijnei Kolimsk raved and tore their hair, 
crying that they had been brought willfully 
to destruction; Kolina kneeled, crossed her- 
self, and prayed; while Ivan deeply re- 
paces himself as the cause of so man 

uman beings encountering such awful peril. 
The rockings of their icy raft were terrible. 
It was impelled hither and thither by even 
huger masses. Now it remained on its first 
level, then its surface presented an angle 
of nearly forty-five degrees, and it seemed 
about to turn bottom up. All recommended 
themselves to God, and awaited their fate. 
Suddenly they were rocked more violently 
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were all thrown down by the 

. Then all was still. 
hurricane lulled, the wind shifted, 
snow began to fall, and the ras lain 
of loose ice again lay quiescent. e bitter 
soon cemented its parts once more, and 
over. The men of Nijnei 


gh, disjointed, 
But the sledges had good 
whale keels, and were made with great 
to resist such difficulties. The d 
nig t 
. But 
But Saka- 
lar was indefatigable, and as soon as he had 
boiled a potful of snow, made tea, and awoke 
i le. 
hay ware now about to enter a labyrinth 
of toroses or icebergs. ea was no plain 
ground within sight; but no impediment 
could be attended to. Bears made these 
their habitual seer while the wolf gown 
ev ight round the camp, waiting their 
pone havinas, Every eye was stretched in 
search of game. But the road itself required 
intense care, to prevent the sledges over- 
turning. To the afternoon they entered 
a narrow valley of ice full of drifted snow, 
into which the dogs sank, and could scarcely 
move. At this instant two enormous white 
bears presented themselves. The dogs sprang 
forward; but the ground was too heavy for 
them. e hunters, however, were ready. 
The bears marched boldly on as if savage 
from long fasting. No time was to be lost. 
Sakalar and Ivan singled out each his animal. 
Their heavy ounce struck both. The 
ent of Sakalar turned and fied, but that 
of van advanced furiously toward him. Ivan 
stood his ground, axe in hand, and struck the 
animal a terrible blow on the muzzle. But 
as he did so, he stumbled, and the bear was 
upon him. Kolina shrieked; Sakalar was 
away after his prize; but the Kolimsk men 
rushed in. Two fired: the third struck the 
animal with a r. The bear abandoned 
Ivan, and faced his new antagonists. The 
contest was now unequal, and before half an 
hour was we gene Nad — herd 
again augmented, as well as the means 0 
tarmth, * They had very little wood, and 
what they had was used sparingly. Once or 
twice a tree, fixed in the ice, gave them ad- 
ditional fuel; but they were obliged chiefly 
to count on oil. A small fire was made at 
night to cook by; but it was allowed’ to g° 
out, the. tent wag carefully closed, and the 
caloric of six le, with a huge lamp with 
three wicks, served for the rest of the night. 
About the sixth day they struck land. It 
was a small island, ina bay of which they 
found plenty of drift wood. Sakalar was de- 
lighted. e was on the right track. A joy- 





ous halt took a a - bare 
and the whole indulged themselves in 
a glass of meray p fine very rarely touched, 
from its known tendency to increase rather 
than diminish cold. A hole was next broken 
in the ice, and an attempt made to catch 
some seals. Only one, however, rewarded 


;| their efforts; but this, with a supply = wood, 
e 


filled the empty space made in 

the daily consumption of the dogs. But the 
island was soon found to be infested with 
bears: no fewer than five, with eleven foxes, 
were killed, and then huge fires had to be 
kept up at night to drive their survivors 


away. 

Their vender thus notably increased, 
the party in high spirits; but though 
they were advancing toward the pole, they 
were also advancing toward the Bee Sea, 
and the ice presented innumerable dangers. 
Deep fissures, lakes, chasms, mountains, all 
ve their way; and no game presented it- 
self to their anxious search. Day after day 
they pushed on—here making long circuits, 
there driven back, and losing sometimes in 
one day all they had made in the previous 
twelve hours. me fissures were crossed on 
bridges of ice, which took hours to make, 
while every hour the cold seemed more in- 
tense. The sun was now visible for hours, 
and, as usual in these parts, the cold was 
more severe since his arrival. 

At last, after more than twenty days of 
terrible fatigue, there was scen looming in 
the distance what was no doubt the promised 
land. The sl were hurried forward— 
for they were ing toward the end of 
their provisions—and the whole party was at 
length collected on the summit of a | 
mountain of ice. Before them were the 
of New Siberia; to their right a prodigious 

sea: and at their feet, as far as the eye 
could reach, ‘a narrow channel of rapid water, 
through which h lumps of ice rushed 
so furiously, as to have no time to cement 
into a solid mass. 

The adventurers stood aghast. But Saka- 
lar led the way to the ed rink of the chan- 
nel, and moved quietly along its course until 
he found what he was in search of. This 
was a sheet or floe of ice, large enough to 
bear the whole party, and yet almost de- 
tached from the general field. The sled 
were put upon it, and then, by breaking with 
their axes the narrow tongue which held it, 
it swayed ower into the tempestuous sea. It 
almost turned round as it started. The 
sledges and dogs were placed in the middle, 
while the five men at the very edge to 
guide it as far as possible with their hunting 

rs 


*- a few minutes it was impelled along by 
the rapid current, but received every now and 
then a check when it came in contact with 
heavier and deeper masses. The Kolimsk 
men stood transfixed with terror as they saw 
themselves borne out toward that vast d 
sea which eternally tosses and rages roun 
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nutes the much wished-for shore was reached. 
The route was rude and ru as_ they 
w before 


comping ey were under a vast precipice, 
turning which, they found themselves in a 
deep and sheltered valley, with a river at the 
bottom, frozen between its lofty banks, and 
covered by deep snow. 

“The ivory mine!” said Sakalar in a low 
tone to Ivan, who thanked him by an ex- 


pressive look. 


THE RUSSIAN SERF. 

the Russian t lies the embryo 
of the Russian chivalric spirit, the origin 
of our nation’s deur.” 

“ Cunning fellows they are, the vaga- 
bonds,” remarked Vassily [vanovitsch. 

“ Yes, cunning, and thereby clever ; quick 
in imitation, ha k in appropriating what is 
new or useful—ready ag for civiliza- 
tion. Try to teach a laborer in foreign coun- 
tries anything out of the way of his daily oc- 
cupation, and he will still cling to his plow: 
with us, only give the word, and the peasant 

es musician, painter, mechanic, stew- 





‘cc 


ard, anythi ou like.” 
“We thete true,” remarked Vassily Iva- 
novitsc 


h. 

“ And besides,” continued Ivan Vassilie- 
vitsch, “in what country can you find such a 
strongly-marked and instinctive notion of his 
duties, such readiness to assist his fellow- 
creatures, such cheerfulness, such benignity, 
so much gentleness and strength combined.” 

“A splendid fellow the Russian peasant— 
a splendid fellow indeed ;” interrupted Vassily 
Ivanovitsch.” 

* And, nevertheless, we disdain him, we 
look at him with contempt ; nay, more, in- 
stead of making any effort to cultivate his 
mind, we try to spoil it by every possible 
means.” 

“ How so” 

“ By the loathsome establishment we have 
—our household serfs. Our house serf is the 
first step toward the, tchinovnik. He goes 
without a beard and wears a coat of a west- 
ern cut; he is an idler, a debauchee, a drunk- 
ard, a thief, and yet he assumes airs of con- 
sequence before the peasant, whom he dis- 
dains, and from whose labor he draws his 
own subsistence and his poll-tax. After some 
time more or less, according to circumstances, 


ip | roguery 





the household serf becomes a clerk ; a 
his liberty and a place as writer in some di 


lower ; he es & secre 
tchinovnik. Then his 5 ye is enlarged ; he 
gets a new existence ; he disdains the 

ant, the house serf, the clerk, and the writer, 
because, he says, they are all uncivilized 
people. His wants are now ter, and you 
cannot bribe him except with bank notes. 
Does he not take wine now at his meals? 
Does he not patronize a little pharo? Is he 
not obliged to present his lady with a. costly 
eap or a silk gown? He fills up his place, 
and without the least remorse—like a trades- 
man behind his counter—he sells his influence 
as if it were merchandise. It happens now 
and then that he is caught. ‘Served him 
right, say his comrades then ; ‘take bribes, 
but take them prudently, so as not to be 
caught.’ ” 

“But they are not all as you describe 
them,” remarked Vassily Ivanovitsch. 

“Certainly not. Exceptions, however, do 
not alter the rule.” 

“And yet the officers in the government 
service with us are for the most part elected 
by. the nobility and gentry.” 

“That is just where the great evil lies,” 

continued Ivan Vassilievitsch. “What in 
other countries is an object of public com 
tition, is with us left to ourselves. What right 
have we to complain against our government, 
who has left it in our discretion to elect 
officers to regulate our internal affairs? Is it 
not our own fault that, instead of paying due 
attention to a subject of so much importance, 
we make game of it? We have in every pro- 
vince many @ civilized man, who backed b 
the laws, could give a salutary direction to 
spay affairs ; but they all fly the elections 
ike a plague, leaving them in the hands of 
intriguing schemers. The most wealthy land- 
owners lounge on the Nevsky-pe tive, or 
travel abroad, and but seldom visit their 
estates. For them elections are—a carica- 
ture : they amuse themselves over the bald 
head of the sheriff or the thick belly of the 
president of the court of assizes, and they for- 
get that to them is intrusted not only their 
own actual welfare and that of their nt- 
ry, but their entire future destiny. Yes, thus 
it is! Had we not taken such a mischievous 
course, were we not so unpardonably thought- 
less, how grand would have been the vocation 
of the Russian noble, to lead the whole nation 
forward on the path of genuine civilization ! 
I repeat again, it is our own fault. Instead 
of being useful to their country, what has be- 
come of the Russian nobility ?” 

“ They have ruined themselves,” emphati- 
cally interrupted Vassily Ivanovitsch.— The 
Tarantas : or Impressions of Young Russia. 





